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ITALIAN ESSAYISTS AND IRONISTS 


YOUNG man of letters was recently assuring me that it 
was impossible to extract out of the whole body of Italian 
literature one sole volume of literary essays. His point was 
that this form of composition is peculiarly English: its conver- 
sational tone, calm and subdued, its refined dilettantism, its 
inwardness and reserve, are not to be found among Italians; still 
rarer among us, as he said, is restrained exposition, enlivened 
here and there by a touch of fancy or by a dash of humour, 
of that humour so foreign to the Italian mind that the language 
does not even possess a native word by which to expressit. The 
genius of the Italian people tends rather to the declamatory, 
to what has wide appeal, to the forensic, so to speak; it aims at 
the sublime, the heroic and the exalted even at the risk of losing 
itself nine times out of ten in mannered formalisms. 

Wut the young littérateur was telling me about the de- 
plored lack of Italian essays is true if we take into account 
only the major works of our literature and consider the more 
exuberant and fruitful periods of our literary history. But if 
we depart a little from the greater mansions, if we leave the 
palatial structures, we may with a little patience discover in 
our literature too some humble cottage, some shelter in which 
the genius of the essay has taken refuge. 

The difference between the English and the Italian essay 
consists mainly in the fact that in Italy we have developed this 
form of literary activity on the side, so to speak, and without 
giving it much importance. In order to find Italian essays we 
must look under unusual headings, among works that are pre- 
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sented to us unpretentiously, as idle fancies, uncontrolled by 
the discipline of art or the rigor of will. We have to ransack 
among the remnants, the by-products, the leavings, the shavings 
of literature; or else among the freakish fancies, the whimsical 
vagaries with which all artists, even the most conscientious, 
love to toy; in which they like to pour their restless exuberance 
and their acquiescent complacency, their fond memories and 
swarming fancies. We must catch these writers in their most 
intimate moments, in their offhand chats, listen to their friendly 
greetings, pry into the marginal notes of their favorite books, 
study their jests, their correspondence. And if we do this we 
shall not be disappointed. 

Who for example could fail to see that Petrarch was an es- 
sayist, nay the first of the modern essayists and the originator of 
the genre? But this aspect of his will not be revealed by the 
Canzoniere, even less by his Africa. We must turn to his Letters 
and to his psychological tractates. Likewise the Intercoenalia 
of Leon Battista Alberti, in their pessimism, through the variety 
of their dialogues and anecdotes, by their contemplative out- 
look on human nature, quickened here and there by ironical 
digs and enlivened by choice classical quotations, with their 
aristocratic style of literary aloofness, would furnish a less known 
but yet noteworthy example of what we are striving to find. 
Many more we could discover among the works of those queer 
writers who crowd the century of Ariosto, men who took delight 
in scrutinizing human nature and who went at it with a rich 
worldly experience, with a wealth of anecdotes, with quaint 
and yet enlightening reversals of current opinion and accepted 
canons; such men as Francesco Doni, Ortensio Lando and 
even Anton Francesco Grazzini. From the works of those 
authors who started art criticism on its way, such as Pietro 
Aretino, and later among the letters and certain literary fantasies 
of Annibal Caro many a volume of essays could without diffi- 
culty be collected. And shall we ignore the essay of essays, 
the Cortegiano of Messer Baldassare Castiglione? The Dialogues 
of Tasso are perhaps a little too long, but they surely may be 
counted as good examples; and the Esperienze of Redi, though 
at times too scientific in tone, yet for their admixture of observa- 
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tions and of poetical fancies, of keen and careful remarks, and 
of classical reminiscences, may be accepted among our best 
essays. Lorenzo Magalotti too serves well our purpose. This 
very cultivated gentleman interests us today precisely on ac- 
count of that distingué literary behaviour of his and of those 
English manners (as English as a Tuscan could possibly make 
them) which gave his writings the flavor of the essay. 

Therefore I would sum up by saying that, though often 
neglected, and even forgotten, essays may be found over- 
shadowed by works which if not more significant are surely more 
imposing and more solemn; and that there was never any lack 
among us of amateurish inquisitiveness, of non-professional 
curiosity, intimate and ironical in its surveys, fancifully flitting 
and casually halting, of all those elements in short which con- 
stitute the essay and are to be found among the minor works 
of the great authors or in the production of the so-called second- 
ary writers. 

This holds true today, nay perhaps today more than ever. 
There seems to be a revival of interest in humorism and an 
increased output of essays. We now frequently read works 
devoid of a set subject matter, but overcharged with reflections, 
with sidelights, with significant digressions, works that are very 
free and sans-géne in their movement, and decidedly smart in 
their elegance. They give the impression of being quite different 
in moral and literary tone from the ordinary productions of 
Italian literature. For whereas the Italian writer in the full 
possession of his literary means, as was d’Annunzio at the time 
of the Laudi, seems to attack his theme directly and storm it 
under a shower of imagery, in these essays on the contrary, 
which are at times fanciful and at times introspective, the 
author seems provided with fewer but finer tools, by which he 
strives to penetrate the difficulties or, if you will, to cut into the 
subject matter. The modern Italian essayist has as a rule an 
air of modesty and of restraint, which do not, however, indicate 
that he is less earnest in his work than those authors who 
violently hurl themselves on their material, as though they 
were going to hoist themselves on top of it in full view of every- 
body. What our essayist enjoys most is to play around his 
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theme with an air of indifference, then to proceed upward by 
the steepest side of it, to linger nonchalantly on the way, 
stopping with apparent unconcern in the midst of difficulties 
to remark elegant trifles and perform smart social oddities. He 
never tries to awe us by showing off his intellectual power; he 
avoids regularly the gawky gravity of the pedant; he is, as I 
have already hinted, and tries to be a ‘“‘gentleman”’ in literature, 
quiet, subdued, graceful, with an assurance and self-reliance 
that betray the aristocrat. 

Essays of this description are not rare among Italian con- 
temporary writers; and some of them are the work of our best- 
known authors. Pirandello’s ‘‘How I wrote the six characters 
in search of an author”’ is a good example and a successful one; 
for the essay was translated into all the principal languages of 
Europe and widely read and discussed. Croce has given us 
true essays in those little discussions he lets drop from his pen 
on moral topics and on aesthetic problems; not set treatises 
but free surveys interspersed with anecdotes and with witti- 
cisms. Certain lyrical fancies of Papini on kindred minds and 
on the conception of contemporary life might be included in this 
classification which like all classifications is but a practical 
makeshift to point out certain sides of the human mind. More 
to the point would be such confirmed ironists as Alfredo Panzini 
and Dino Provenzali. The former writes novels, short stories 
and diaries, which sometimes appear to my mind as so many 
festoons stretched from tree to tree supporting Venetian lamps 
which throw out flashes of light through their cracks, illumine 
the festival and shed magic hues on the gathered throngs of 
merrymaking rustics; and at other times remind me of drops of 
water that I have seen at the close of a rainy day suspended 
from telegraph wires taking on the colors of the sunset and 
reflecting the moving forms of the street below. 

The latter deals with a world which is less rich, not so co- 
piously endowed with contrasts, a world which is close to the 
universe of children, and reflects his warm idealism and the 
school atmosphere in which he lives. 

For certain writers this form of literary activity remains 
secondary and in the background as it were—a playful relaxa- 
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tion of the mind that seeks rest from the weighty problems of 
thought and art which otherwise keep it occupied. There are 
others among our contemporary authors who have given us 
through these essays the best that is in them or at least have 
devoted to them their most attentive cares. 

Emilio Cecchi is one of these and deserves special attention 
among our essayists. His art is as a light diffused over a 
well-known country, which under this new glow reveals aspects 
that were not familiar before. He endows ordinary objects with 
an air of mystery which he then proceeds to penetrate, and in 
so doing enlivens them and projects them beyond ordinary limits 
of time and space. The essay which opens ‘‘La Giornata delle 
belle donne’”’ is a good example of this quality of his art. It 
deals with card playing; every card, every deck, every suit, 
every number is an occasion for evoking human connotations: 
feudal kings and modern thugs, Pindaric myths and Christian 
beliefs. And symbols grow from age to age, take on the throb 
of life and the veil of mystery, but always in connection with 
common objects of our every day life. A walk in the zoological 
garden becomes a meditation on the problem of creation. A 
tavern in Cambridge is the occasion for examining British life 
and civilization. The sight of a horse-car brings back nostal- 
gically the memories of youth. In short Cecchi’s art consists in 
playing with his lights in such a way that old patinas yield 
unexpected lusters and strange glitters. 

Antonio Baldini writes with much less feeling for the mys- 
terious but in a more concrete fashion. His fancy too passes 
into a reverie vague, indistinct and arbitrary, but in his com- 
bination of things real he displays a very subtle taste for 
irony. The mystery of human vicissitudes which characterize 
the production of Cecchi from the presentation of strange 
rites to the analysis of modern superstitions finds no echo in 
Baldini. History in his pages assumes a very good-natured 
and simple air. She gets off her pedestal and talks to people in 
a popular way. So for example when he describes Numa 
Pompilius. This ancient Roman, exhorted by two senators to 
assume the kingly power, replies in terms that humorously 
remind us of a speech that a modern country bumpkin in Italy 
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might deliver upon being elected mayor of his town. So in the 
controversies on art between Giotto and Cimabue the debate is 
carried on under a vine arbor, with a flask of Chianti on the 
table before them. Irony with him proceeds from the familiarity 
which he takes with venerable personages of history and some- 
times with the representations of heraldic blazonry, as when he 
tells of the she-wolf of Rome and of the Florentine lion jumping 
off their scutcheons to chat with people. The masterpiece 
of Baldini so far is Michelaccio, a portrayal of the shiftless, 
good-for-nothing beggar who finds it hard even to lift his arm 
in order to grasp the locks of Fortune when she lingers at 
his side. The gods favor him naturally, and he accepts their 
gifts provided he doesn’t have to work too hard to enjoy them. 
He is willing to swap his rags for the royal mantle on condition, 
however, that he be spared all the troubles of his new rdle. Why 
have two portals in the royal palace? One is enough, nay even 
superfluous, for he prefers to get out by the window. He always 
has a condescending air even when he approaches the sumptuous 
table or the luxurious bridal chamber; he seems to eat and to 
make love as though he were showering favors upon others. 
He ends up in Rome, of course, the city where it is easiest to 
sponge and to have sins whitewashed. 

In the art of Massimo Bontempelli, on the other hand, we 
find not this fleshly realism but an almost unreal and cold 
stiffness. His comic strains always border upon tragedy, but 
the tragic in him is statuesque. Bergson has traced the origin 
of laughter to the figé. Bontempelli has spontaneously and 
naturally exemplified this theory. All his works in these last 
years have been an effort towards the discovery of unreal worlds 
characterized by absolute lawlessness which is not the uncon- 
straint of dreamland, not the jumble of life’s materials, nor 
of the elements of history. His art is a sort of literary 
cubism which obtains its spectral effects by means of highly 
artificial lights. The tales of Bontempelli seem always to grow 
out of the conditions of the stage. His landscape has all the 
unnatural hardness of scenic setting. His personages seem to 
have walked down from the canvases of post-impressionistic and 
futuristic artists, of such men as Carra and De Chirico who 
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painted forlorn and geometrical streets, stiff manikins, rooms of 
box-like perspective, wooden horses and men that ape statues, 
striving thereby to give the spectator that sense of awe which 
arises from the sight of a buried city or of corpses petrified in 
the act of performing daily tasks. If I wanted to point out 
other essays marked by the same tendency towards the fan- 
tastical and the unreal which is typical of some of our most 
interesting writers of today, I would add a few pages of Vincenzo 
Cardarelli, who is a writer of merit even though he has been 
unduly pushed by a certain literary coterie: I would also men- 
tion Orio Vergani and Alberto Cecchi. But those I have 
noticed above contain what along the lines of this investigation 
is most significant. 

The young men of the new generation, those who have grown 
after the World War, as yet are silent. I personally search 
carefully the reviews looking anxiously, perhaps -impatiently, 
for the appearance of young men of genius or of talent. But 
in vain. Are economic preoccupations at this moment too 
enthralling? Must we blame it on the passions aroused by the 
war and kept up by political strifes? Whatever be the cause, 
the fact is certain and admitted by all, viz., that nowhere can 
we discover a group of young men or even a single individual 
whom we might consider promising. The important writers 
are still those who were at the van when the war broke out 
and who are now well on in their thirties. 


Emilio Cecchi (1884—) has written essays on Kipling and 
on Pascoli; a history of English literature (Treves, Milano, 
1915); noteson Art; anda more important work in two volumes, 
Pesci Rossi (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920) and La Giornata delle Belle 
Donne. Antonio. Baldini has gathered his works in two publica- 
tions: Amori di Gioventu and Salti di gomitolo (Firenze, Vallecchi, 
1920). His Michelaccio was published in Rome in 1924 (La 
Ronda). Massimo Bontempelli has written a novel, Eva Ultima 
(Roma, Stock, 1923), and has published several volumes of 
short stories (La Vita intensa, La Vita operosa, Viaggi e Scoperie, 
Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920). His best work is his last—La Donna 
dei miei sogni (Milano, Mondadori, 1925). 


GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 
ROME 








MEDICINE VERSUS LAW IN LATE MEDIEVAL AND 
MEDICEAN FLORENCE 


re the manuscript collections of the Laurentian Library at 

Florence are preserved several codices of the fifteenth cen- 
tury containing discussions of the relative importance of law 
and medicine. Two of the treatises on this theme appear to 
have never been printed, and on the whole perhaps hardly de- 
serve to be printed at this late date. Taken together, however, 
the works on this theme, which was discussed by such well- 
known men of the time as Coluccio Salutati and Poggio Braccio- 
lini, merit some attention and are of some interest in the history 
of law and of medicine, of thought and its expression, and in 
consideration of the period of declining scholasticism and of the 
so-called Italian Renaissance or Quattrocento. 

Of the treatises to be here considered the oldest and longest 
was composed on the verge of the fifteenth century in 1399 by 
Coluccio Salutati, the celebrated Florentine secretary and 
humanist, and bears the title, Tractatus de nobilitate legum et 
medicinae (On the Nobility of Law and Medicine). There are 
two well-written manuscript copies of it in the Laurentian 
Library, namely: MSS. Strozzi 95, and Laurent. Plut. 78, cod. 
11.1. The work was printed for the first and only time at Venice 


1 Strozzianae 95, 15th century, nitide exaratus, 62 fols. Incipit cap. I, Quic 
sit nobilitas, “‘Scio quam arduum quamque grave sit Doctor egregie frater charissime. 

“Explicit feliciter tractatus de nobilitate legum et medicine editus per Colucium 
Pyeri Salutatum ad magistrum Bernardum phisicum de Florentia qui perfectus fuit 
anno Domini MCCCLXXXXVIIII indictione septima IIII Idus Augusti.” 

Laurent. Plut. 78, cod. 11, early 15th century, has the same Explicit except 
that Bernard is called ‘‘de Faventia,”’ i.e. Faenza. 

In both Strozzi 96, 15th century, nitidissimus, 28 fols., and Laurent. Plut. 78, 
cod. 12, is another work by Salutati on the theme that physicians should study 
eloquence, ‘‘Coluccii Salutati tractatus quod medici eloquentiae studeant.” 

There is some indication that the Strozzi MS. of the De nobilitate legum et medi- 
cine is a copy made from the Laurentian MS. Thus at the bottom of fol. 45v the 


Strozzi MS. inserts two lines which are found in their proper place in the Laurentian 
MS. 
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in 1542,” but this edition seems to be rare; the British Museum, 
for example, has no copy of it. I have examined this printed 
edition at Florence and noted only slight variations between it 
and the manuscripts. 

The second in order of time and much the shortest of our 
treatises, entitled Disputatio an medicina sit legibus politicis 
preferenda vel econtra (A Disputation whether Medicine is to be 
Preferred to Laws Politic or Contrariwise), is, in part at least, 
by John Baldus, physician and citizen of Florence, whose medical 
work, De temporibus partus, addressed, as it happens, to the 
noble doctor of laws, Lord Alexander Salvi Philippi, likewise a 
citizen of Florence, precedes it in MS. Gaddi reliq. 74, where 
our treatise occupies fols. 102—-105v (old numbering, fols. 97- 
100v). At the close it is stated that it was copied in 1488 from 
a text written in 1415.’ 

Our third manuscript treatise was addressed to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici while he was still young and soon after the death of his 
father, Piero de’ Medici, by John of Arezzo, whose work on the 
heart, dedicated to the aforesaid Piero, I have read in another 
Laurentian manuscript (Plut. 73, cod. 29, 15th century, 68 fols., 
De procuratione cordis). The treatise at present under con- 
sideration, entitled De medicina et legum prestantia (Of the 
Superiority of Medicine and Law), is contained in a very neatly 
and even elegantly written, and beautifully illuminated manu- 
script, Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, of 45 brief leaves.* 

Our theme was also utilized by the noted humanist, Poggio 
Bracciolini, in one of the three brief dialogues which constitute 

2“ Tractatus insignis et elegans Colutii Pieri Salutati de nobilitate legum et 
medicinae in quo terminatur illa quaestio versatilis in studiis utrum dignior sit 


scientia legalis vel medicinalis, Venetiis. In aedibus loanni Baptistae Pederzani, 
MDXXXXII.” 


The treatise of Salutati is preceded by a letter to its editor urging him to publish 
it: ‘Hieronymus Gradonius iurecons. clarissimo oratori et iureconsulto Hieronymo 
Giganti Forosemproniensi S.P.D.” 

Then follows: “‘ Colutii Pieri Salutati Tractatus de nobilitate legum et melicinae 
ad Bernardum medicum de Florentia per Hieronymum Gigantem Iureconsultum 
Forosemproniensem Nunc primum in lucem edictum.” 

3 “Ex exemplo corrupto scripto in anno MCCCCXV. XXIII Aprilis fuit haec 
extracta in anno MCCCCLXXXVIII die XXVIII Aprilis.” 

* Incipit, ‘Cum animum antea aplicuerim ad te conscribere, Laurenti adolescens 
spectatissime. . . .”. The second day’s dialogue, “de medicina et legum prestantia,” 
begins only at fol. 28r. Most of the leaves of this MS. are unnumbered. 
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his Historia Tripartita, written in 1450, and printed in the 1513 
edition of his works.® It has already been discussed by Walser 
in his recent work on Poggio and briefly contrasted with Salu- 
tati’s treatment of the same theme.* But Walser did not know 
of our other two treatises. It will therefore be advisable for 
us to refer occasionally to Poggio’s dialogue for purposes of 
comparison with our other treatises. Chronologically it pre- 
cedes the treatise of John of Arezzo, who was perhaps influenced 
by Poggio’s previous treatment. Poggio’s probable debt to 
other previous literature has already been discussed by Walser. 

Yet a striking circumstance about these three treatises— 
or four, if we include Poggio’s—all composed in the same city” 
within a space of about seventy years and found—except 
Poggio’s—in the same library, is that the later writers take no 
notice of their predecessors, although they employ very similar, 
not to say identical, arguments. Perhaps the relative merits 
of legal and medical studies and professions were a favorite 
theme of scholastic disputation then. Walser implies that this 
was the case, but he does not name any specific instance of a 
scholastic discussion of this theme before Salutati. And while 
he asserts that ‘‘the old useless controversy between the doctors 
and jurists” finds in Poggio’s dialogue “‘ realistic, Machiavellian” 
treatment instead of “‘rhetorizing prize-fighting’’ anent soul and 
body, subject and accident, and the like,* Salutati’s treatise is 
really the only example he offers of such scholastic debate. But 
it is noteworthy that in a work written especially for Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, who is commonly represented as one of the 
most intellectual patrons of the Renaissance and who at least 
had access to the library started by Cosimo de’ Medici, John of 

5 Historia Tripartita, or Disceptationes convivales tres, Opera, 1513, fols. 13-24. 

6 E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus: Leben und Werke, 1914, pp. 248-258. Voigt, 
Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 3d edition, 1893, II, 480, also refers to 
Salutati’s treatise but had evidently not seen it and misinterpretsitsattitude. Alfred 
von Martin makes use of Salutati’s treatise in his Mittelalterliche Welt- und Lebens- 
anschauung im Spiegel der Schriften Coluccio Salutatis, 1913, and Coluccio Salutati 
und das humanistische Lebensideal, 1916, but does not mention our other two treatises. 

7 With the possible exception of Poggio’s. The scene is laid at his villa in Ter- 
ranuova in 1449. He had hitherto been papal secretary at Rome, but on 27 April, 


1450, became chancellor of Florence. 
8 Walser, 1914, p. 258. 
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Medicine versus Law .- II 


Arezzo should put the discussion of the relative merits of law 
and medicine into the mouths of such celebrated men of the 
Quattrocento as Carlo Marsupi, or Marsuppini, of Arezzo, poet 
laureate, Niccold Niccoli of Florence, and Leonardo Aretino,® 
but say nothing of Coluccio Salutati, John Baldus, and Poggio, 
who had all three previously written on his very theme. In- 
deed, Carlo Marsuppini had already appeared in Poggio’s 
dialogue as one of the interlocutors, although Poggio referred 
to him as state chancellor of Florence rather than as poet 
laureate, and although the chief disputants were the jurist 
Benedetto Accolti against the physician Niccolé da Foligno,” 
whereas in John of Arezzo’s dialogue Carlo presents the argu- 
ments for the law. 

One wonders if both John of Arezzo and Lorenzo.de’ Medici 
were ignorant of the very existence of these previous works. 
While it would be going too far to suggest that John was inclined 
to trade upon Lorenzo’s ignorance, we obtain a slight hint that 
he regarded Lorenzo as less of an intellectual, or at least as less 
of a “‘book-worm,”’ than his father Piero, from a comparison of 
the prefaces and texts of the two works which he addressed to 
them. In that addressed to the father, John states that Piero 
has always cultivated the mind, and that even in his boyhood 
days ‘‘dogs or hawks or horses, in which many of less sound 
judgment delight, were not agreeable to your free and elevated 
spirit.””?° In the preface to the son, on the other hand, while 


® “Carolus arretinus laureatus poeta et Nicolaus nicolus florentinus litterarum 
amantissimus ad Leonardum arretinum istoricum et philosophum doctissimum 
veniunt: sed a Nicolao primo sermo oritur.’’ This passage follows the close of the 
preface to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Then with a finely illuminated capital S and a 
first line in small capitals the text proper begins, ‘‘Saepenumero confabulari soleo, 
Leonarde vir excellens, cum hoc Carlo, ornatissimo viro. . . .” 

%* Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 14r, ‘ac Nycholaus Fulginus insignis philosophia 
atque arte medicus.’” I am not certain if he is identical with the Niccolé da Foligno 
who addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici a quite scholastic work attempting to reconcile 
the Platonic conception of ideas with Aristotle: Laurent. Plut. 82, cod. 22, 15th 
century, 47 fols., Nicolai Fulginatis Opusculum de Ideis, ‘‘ Et si cuique vel docto licet 
(inquirere) Laurenti clarissime de ideis . . ./.. . Sed longe ingentiores tibi si 
quidem hos lucubrationes te intellexero benignius sustepisse cui quantum sum 
obnoxius in maioribus demonstrabo.” One is a little surprised that an associate of 
Poggio, who was seventy years old in 1450, should be still writing after 1469. 

10 Laurent. Plut. 73, cod. 29, 15th century, fol. 1, ‘‘ Nam optime novi etiam in 
tua pueritia canes aut aucipitres vel equos quibus plerique iuditio minus integri 
summopere delectantur tuo libero ac elevato animo non convenire.”’ 
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he professes the conviction that gifts of the spirit (munera 
ingenio elaborata) will be more grateful to Lorenzo ‘‘than horses 
or dogs or hawks,”’ he adds, “‘although you have an abundance 
of these and they agree well enough with your time of life.” * 
This repeated reference to animals employed in the chase is, 
it may be incidentally remarked, a good illustration of the 
paucity of ideas of the average humanist, as well as of John’s 
poor memory or carelessness or lack of tact, as the case may be. 
Moreover, while John wrote for Piero a serious work on the 
heart, its diseases and their cure, and poisons, he represents his 
treatise to Lorenzo as a facetious trifle, ‘‘ being convinced that 
it is not unseemly sometimes to mingle stories and light reading 
with the worthy and authoritative works which you possess in 
abundance.”’” At first sight it may not seem that a discussion 
of the relative merits of law and medicine can be appropriately 
termed a facetious trifle, but part of the time John of Arezzo 
treats the subject in a somewhat light vein, and indulges in 
slightly risqué anecdotes. There is something of this same 
tendency in Poggio, who shows the influence of the tales, 
fabliaux, or novelle of vernacular literature in his Historia Tri- 
partita, Walser thinks, as well as in his Facetiae. It goes back 
even to Salutati, in whose treatise we can match Poggio’s funny 
4 Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, 15th century, fol. 1, “‘Intellexi enim munera ingenio 
elaborata tibi grata magis esse quam equos vel canes aut accipitres (corrected from 
‘“‘ancipitres’’) quamvis eorum apud te copia sit et tue etati satis conveniant. . . .”’ 
12 Ibid. ‘‘Mihi tamen ipsi suasus etiam fabulas vel res leves cum dignis et 
autenticis libris quibus plurimum abundas interdum consotiari non indecens esse.” 
In a later passage John treats the question, Is the legal or medical profession 
more agreeable in actual practice? in a spirit of somewhat unbecoming levity, or 
rather of levity which he appears to have thought becoming to the youthful years of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and to the general reading public of hisday. When Carlo argued 
that medical practice was very unpleasant, since doctors have to visit the poor and 
the slums, and bring home vermin, or inspect foul substances such as stercus et urina, 
while the lawyer sits comfortably at home and his clients come to consult him, 
Niccolé replied that doctors also had opportunities to visit fine houses and courts, 
to receive big fees as well as vermin, and to hold the wrists or touch the breasts of 
soft pretty girls, while the inns of the lawyers he considered mere ale-houses. 
“Sunt etiam puellarum ac iuvencularum interdum amene indoles molles quod 
manuum ac brachiorum pulsus et tenere mamille dulcia fercula atque tibiarum et 
pectinis suaves aspectus que pro illis satagere valde videntur. Legiste autem si 


non domos aut vicos queritent petunt tamen vilia et sordida officia que ipsi birrarias 
vocant et ibi magna cum calamitate ac incommoditate agrestem ducant vitam.” 
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story concerning Angelus, bishop of Arezzo, who refused to take 
medicine,” with an anecdote over a page in length telling how 
Andreas de Luco got the laugh on the doctors of Florence." 

This suggests a comparison of the character and form of 
our treatises. That of Salutati is in the nature of a reply to a 
work by master Bernard, a physician of Florence, who had urged 
the superiority of medicine, whereas Salutati defends against 
him the preeminence of the law. The work of this Bernard 
seems not to have been preserved, at least not in the Laurentian 
Library. But we get some notion of his argument from Salu- 
tati’s reply to it.. Bernard’s work was, according to Salutati, 
a very copious one, so that it would require a large volume to 
answer all its arguments seriatim.” We are not moved to 
lament Salutati’s failure to do this as much as we might, for as 
it is, his own treatise is very long drawn out, repetitious, and 
confused in arrangement, although superficially it has the ap- 
pearance of being systematically ordered. It is divided into 
39 chapters, each with its heading, usually in the form of a 
distinct topic or thesis. But across this arrangement runs an- 
other of numbered conclusions which occur in the course of the 
text singly or in groups. Thus his 23d conclusion will be found 
in chapter 12, while chapter 17 consists simply of conclusions 
27 to 42 inclusive, and is indeed entitled ‘‘Sixteen conclusions 
which are reached concerning the topic of certitude.’””’ With 
chapter 20 Salutati turns to Bernard’s arguments, and, having 
by chapter 36 demolished them to his heart’s content, relents 
sufficiently to give medicine what he considers its due mead 
of praise in his closing chapters. But in the text of his earlier 
chapters he anticipates many of his later conclusions and chapter 
headings, and he employs over and over again the same argu- 
ments to reach what are supposed to be different successive 
conclusions. Sometimes even the chapter headings are repe- 
titious. Thus both chapter six and chapter sixteen deal with 
the relative certainty of law and medicine. On the whole, 

18 This story is repeated in Theodor Zwinger’s Theatrum Vitae Humanae, edited 
by his son, Jacob Zwinger, Basel, 1604, p. 1248. Zwinger’s work is a vast compilation 
and encyclopedia in 29 parts. 


44 In the roth chapter of Salutati’s treatise. 
6 Tbid., cap. 20. 
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the form of Salutati’s treatise is that of scholastic argumentation 
and disputation,’ although it is far from being an example of 
scholastic presentation at its best, and occasionally displays an 
oratorical tendency which we might regard as a step towards 
humanism, were it not equally likely to be simply a continuation 
of medieval rhetoric. I cannot agree with Walser that, aside 
from its scholastic arguing which is tiresome to the modern 
reader, it provides enjoyable and charming reading."® 

Our second treatise, too, may be regarded as distinctly 
scholastic in form and arrangement, albeit with exceptional 
consideration for the convenience and time of the reader. On 
a double-columned page one column is devoted to the cause 
of law, the other to that of medicine, the various paragraphs or 
arguments being placed opposite one another so that each pair 
commonly begin on the same line across the page, and if one 
paragraph is longer than its fellow, a space is left blank in the 
other column to cover this. After six pages of this parallel 
discourse the seventh page begins with a rubric which may be 
translated thus: ‘‘To settle this litigation Reason admonishes 
me, John Baldus, physician, to offer the following remarks,” !” 
and, as might be expected, he concludes the discussion in favor 
of medicine. 

Both Poggio and John of Arezzo, by giving their works the 
form of informal and conversational dialogues between men of 

1488 Indeed, he is represented as regretting the neglect of disputation by the 
younger generation in a treatise written two years after his own by Leonardo Bruni 
or Aretino,—Libellus de disputationum exercitationisque studiorum usu, 1401. Bruni’s 
treatise, in the form of a dialogue between himself and two other pupils of Salutati 
and their master, is of further interest to us because not only is its form similar to 
those of Poggio and John of Arezzo, but two of its interlocutors, namely, Niccold 
Niccoli and Leonardo himself, reappear in John of Arezzo’s work. But whereas 
John’s work has never been printed, there have been no less than three modern 
editions of Leonardo’s Libellus, which is also briefly described by Philippe Monnier, 
Le Quattrocento, 8th ed., 1924, I, 106-8. 

16 Walser, 1914, p. 253, ‘‘Das Werk Coluccios trotz Gegenstand und Griinden 
die uns heute miissig erscheinen bildet eine erfreuliche und liebenswiirdige Lektiire. 
Eine behaglich erzdhlte Anekdote, die massvolle Disputation, die das Gute des 
Gegners ohne Weiteres in reichsten Masse anerkennt, der verséhniiche Ton, die 
bescheidene Versicherung, sich gerne eines Besseren belehren zu lassen: alles stimmt 
zu der edlen feinen Gestalt Salutatis.” 


17 Gaddi cod. reliq. 74, fol. 105r, ‘“‘Ad huius litigii pacem me Johannem baldum 
physicum hec dicenda dicturum Iubendo ratio monet.” 
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note, evade any charge of discursiveness or lack of logical ar- 
rangement that might otherwise be laid at their doors. Like 
John of Baldus, both tip the scales in favor of medicine, and, if 
anything, in a less judicious and candid manner. In Poggio’s 
dialogue the representative of medicine, Niccolé da Foligno, is 
allowed more space than the jurist, Benedetto Accolti, who is 
also put somewhat on the defensive. In John of Arezzo’s 
dialogue Niccolé Niccoli pleads the cause of medicine aggres- 
sively; Carlo more mildly, not to say apologetically, presents 
the argumeats in favor of the law, while Leonardo adds the 
weight of his judgment to the side of medicine. It should be 
said that the discussion as to the respective merits of law and 
medicine is really only half of the short work by John of Arezzo, 
representing the second day of discussion between Carlo Mar- 
suppini, Niccol6 Niccoli, and Leonardo Aretino. The first day 
had been devoted to indignant discussion of the high popular 
reputation which ignoramuses and quacks enjoyed as physicians 
particularly in the Florence of that time, and the neglect by 
the crowd of truly learned and wise medical men. Here again 
John of Arezzo might seem to be following a lead given by 
Poggio, in whose Historia Tripartita the relative merits of law 
and medicine is only the second of three questions which his 
guests debate after breakfast. Poggio himself, however, partici- 
pates in his dialogues which are laid in the present; John of 
Arezzo puts his in the past and has only the three interlocutors. 

John of Arezzo further resembles Poggio in manifesting more 
effort to make his work agreeable and even popular reading than 
did the authors of the other two treatises. He says on this score 
in the last sentence of his preface: ‘‘If indeed I have treated 
the matter with some slight or humble elegance, I have thought 
that this was to be done the more readily in order that the 
common herd and old wives may the more easily discern their 
errors.”’!8 In fact, I should say that John has carried this 
popularizing tendency farther than Poggio, and that his work 
makes more agreeable reading, the listing of arguments in 
Poggio’s treatise being too condensed and bare. Despite this 


18 “Si vero rem modica aut humili quadam elegantia agitaverim id libentius 
faciundum duxi ut vulgares et muliercule suos facilius intueantur errores.” 
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popularizing tendency and the informal three-cornered dialogue 
form, a scholastic flavor occasionally appears in John’s work, 
as when Leonardo, summing up an argument, says, ‘‘ But if we 
wish an invincible demonstration of this matter by dialectic,” 
and then proceeds to syllogize. Nor should the employment of 
the dialogue form by Poggio and John of Arezzo be over- 
emphasized as a sign of Quattrocento change from the middle 
ages under the influence of Cicero and Plato; for an occasional 
shaft of sly satire directed against his own age by John of Arezzo 
reminds one of the spirit of Adelard of Bath’s dialogue between 
uncle and nephew on Natural Questions in the twelfth century 
and of the fact that the dialogue form was employed frequently 
from the time of Boethius on through the middle ages. John, 
however, introduces a number of humanistic phrases and classical 
catch-words such as calling a university a ‘“ginnasium.”’ 

From Salutati’s reply to the physician Bernard it is evident 
that they differed not only as to law and medicine, but con- 
cerning the nature and purpose of science in general. On the 
one hand, Salutati complains that Bernard is so devoted to 
study and intellectual pursuits that he regards all other human 
activities as of no account,'® whereas Salutati denies that specu- 
lation is the ultimate end of man.2° On the other hand, he 
refuses to accept Bernard’s view that science deals with par- 
ticulars,”7 and asserts that all science properly conceived is 
concerned with incorruptible and eternal matters.” He keeps 
throwing up against medicine its empirical and experimental 
character, and the fact, as he supposes, that it originated in 
connection with magic and the empirical use of remedies cen- 
turies before Hippocrates developed its logical side.* The law 
was handed down direct from God amid thunders at Sinai and 
on various other occasions. The law, as Cicero saith, is 
supreme reason implanted in nature.” The law has never de- 


19 Cap. I. 

20 Cap. 22. 

21 Cap. 16. 

2 Cap. 6. 

23 Caps. 4, II, etc. 
4 Cap. 9. 

% Cap. 3. 
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parted from reason.”* The medical art, on the other hand, is 
always changing and being improved; old traditions are aban- 
doned daily.27. And it not only got its start from magical 
incantations and experiments, but keeps growing not merely 
by the use of man’s noble reason, ‘‘but by magic inventions of 
remedies and daily experiments’’* (or “experiences,” if one 
insists on reserving the word ‘“experiments’”’ exclusively for 
such precise and delicate operations as are carried on in modern 
laboratories). Salutati therefore questions whether medicine is 
a science at all and not rather one of the mechanical arts.?® 
On the other hand, he says that Bernard is wrong in denying 
that the law is a science, “‘since it proceeds by definitions and 
divisions, and since it has its universals which cannot be other- 
wise.” °° 

From which discussion emerges not only some confirmation 
of the close historical connection between magic and experi- 
mental science, but also the revelation that Coluccio Salutati, 
commonly represented as one of the founders of Italian human- 
ism and Renaissance, held fast to the a priori and theoretical 
conception of science which used to be charged up solely to the 
account of medieval scholasticism, rejected the modern ideal 
of experimental science which had already been taking form in 
the middle ages, and apparently had little faith in human 
progress and the evolution of thought. Little did he realize 
that those Aristotelian genera and species, which he regarded 
as incorruptible and eternal matters with which science might 
properly concern itself, would one day, as a result of that 
experimental study of particulars which he decried, be shown 
to be very far from being incorruptible and eternal. But Ber- 
nard, too, would seem to have been too given to the theoretical 
side of medicine, if Salutati was justified in saying, ‘‘since the 
whole basis of your arguments rests upon the dignity of (medi- 


% Cap. II. 

27 Cap. 10. 

*8 Cap. 11, “‘. . . sed remediorum magicis inventionibus quotidianisque experi- 
mentis processisse.”’ 

29 Cap. 4. 

3° Cap. 35, “. . . cum diffiniendo dividendoque procedant (leges) et cum habeant 
universalia sua que non possint aliter se habere.”’ 

2 
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cine as a) speculation and the prerogative of certainty,’ ** and 
in charging that Bernard wished to separate medicine from all 
practice.” If so, the art was already superior to its advocate in 
this respect, as we shall presently hear Salutati unwittingly 
admit. 

Poggio rose to no such heights as a discussion of the nature 
and purpose of science in his dialogue, although he briefly 
asserts that medicine is a part of natural philosophy and based 
upon unchanging nature, has reason as its leader, and is uni- 
versal and invariable. And that on the contrary lawyers really 
have nothing to do with law of divine or natural origin, but with 
the historic Roman law, ‘‘made by human judgment,” changing 
with place and time, and full of doubtful points. That the law 
requires no subtle investigation or theory but merely ‘‘memory 
of things written down and inextricable reading of commen- 
taries.’’ * And that it is useful only in the same way as cooking, 
weaving, carpentry, and other mechanical arts are useful. 

John of Arezzo turned the dictum that “‘science is not con- 
cerned with particulars’’ * against the law, declaring that laws 
are partial and individual rules pertaining to temporal goods. 
On the other hand, in the first book of John of Arezzo’s dialogue 
Leonardo Aretino protested that Carlo Marsuppini was con- 
fusing empiricism and experimental method when he called 
experiences or experiments the apparent cures worked by quack 
surgeons among the populace. ‘“‘You call that experience, 
Carlo, which is directly opposed to experience. For experience 
is some particular knowledge, gleaned from many “ae 
stances, which, to attain truth, lays down seven condi... or 
itself.’"’ These are no doubt the seven requirements of me.ical 
experimentation which John of St. Amand collected fro. cae 
works of Galen in the thirteenth century, and to which ther 
medieval medical writers refer. Leonardo continy , “‘if ,.u 
search for these in your empirics, you will r-vely or never find 


31 Cap. 5, “‘. . . cum omne tuarum rationum fundame:.tum stet in speculationis 
dignitate et certitudinis prerogativa.” 

® Cap. 36. 

33 Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 17r, “‘. . . sed scriptarum rerum memoria et in- 


extricabilis commentariorum lectio."” 
% “Scientia est vix de particularibus.” 
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them. Wherefore you are speaking not of true, but false experi- 
ments. For effects which sometimes take place without reason 
are no doubt due to chance or accident. But chance is opposed 
to true experience. One or two swallows, as you well know, 
do not make a spring, and so neither do one or two experiences 
make a doctor.”’ * 

John of Arezzo would also separate medicine from that 
connection with magic with which Salutati twitted it. Accord- 
ing to John it is only the populace who regard enchanters as 
great medical men because they pour forth an abundance of 
words. Basterius, who used to make saddles for donkeys, won 
all his great popular medical reputation in Florence by means 
of a single incantation that he learned from a hermit who 
brought his ass to him to have its saddle repaired. Pelacanus, 
another popular impostor,** pretended to invoke demons to 
bring him an image or form of the patient, which hé would then 
eviscerate by the light of consecrated candles, and carefully 
examine the state of the internal organs in order to be able to 
prescribe intelligently for the patient. He also, however, in- 
sisted on knowing the patient’s name and his mother’s name. 
He did not care for the father’s name, saying that the name of 
the true father was uncertain anyway. John of Arezzo grants, 
however, that the profundity of medicine makes fraud the more 
possible, and he seems to admit that even the wise man may 
sometimes be misled by secret books said to have been found in 
the ark of the covenant or the tomb of Apollo, or left in the Alps 

% “Tuy id experientia vocas, carole, quod prorsus experientie adversatur. Nam 
est experientia particularis quedam notitia e plurimis singularibus collecta que ut 
veritatem claudat septem sibi prepostulat conditiones quas si in tuis queras emperiis 
per raro vel numquam invenies. Quocirca he quas narras non vere sed false sunt 
emperie. Effectus enim qui interdum sine ratione contingunt forte non dubium vel 
casu prodeunt. Sors autem vere experientie adversatur. Nec una ut bene nosti 
vel due irundines ver faciunt, sic etiam nec una vel due experientie medicum.” 

In our English version of the proverb quoted we of course often say “‘summer” 
instead of “‘spring."” Another common proverb found in John of Arezzo’s first book 
is that about closing the barn door after the horse has been stolen: “‘ Ut vilicus post 
perditos boves stabulum claudit.” 

% Earlier in the dialogue had been mentioned by name a third quack, “ Bisticius 
quidam florentinus faber argentarius atque homo litterarum ignarus repente summus 


in tota urbe evasit medicus.” (Bisticius, a silversmith of Florence and man ignorant 
of letters, suddenly became the leading physician in the whole city.) 
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of Nurcia by the Sibyl.*7 Thus the science of the fifteenth 
century still knew the same secret books of magic as had the 
science of the thirteenth century. On this matter of quacks 
Poggio was chiefly concerned to maintain that ignorant empirics 
and impostors were quite as common in legal as in medical 
practice, and were even given the LL.D. degree. In an invective 
against the doctors of laws Niccolé da Foligno charges them with 
ignorance of their art, inability to speak decent Latin, villainy 
and malpractice.*® 

Underlying much of the discussion of our treatises are two 
premises concerning which the advocates of the law and of 
medicine cannot agree, namely: to what extent the law or laws 
may be identified with moral philosophy and politics, and how 
far medicine may be identified with natural science. The 
advocates of medicine are inclined to restrict the scope of the 
law to the defence of private property and the punishment of 
evil-doers. Salutati protests that Bernard should not deny 
that politics and law are the same.*® Salutati would have it 
that law embraces all parts of moral philosophy, and things 
divine as well as human,‘ that it is not merely punitive and 
coercive, that it distinguishes between the just and unjust, and 
follows nature.“' But if it did merely punish the wicked, even 
so it would do something that medicine does not accomplish.” 
His opponent, Bernard, he says, admitted that medicine had 
nothing to do with morals.“ On the other hand, Salutati will 
not admit that medicine is a sister or even a branch of physical 
science.“ As against this, John of Arezzo insists that law is 
only a small part of moral philosophy. Into this dispute Poggio 
hardly enters, simply affirming that medicine, as a part of 
natural philosophy, is superior to law, as a part of moral 
philosophy.” 

37 Laur. Plut. 77, cod. 22, fol. 12v. 

38 Poggio, Opera, 1513, fols. 18r—19Vv. 

39 Salutati, cap. 20. 

4° Thid., cap. 33. 

41 Cap. 3, ‘‘Non est legum officium ut tu scribis servili metu solum ad virtutes 
cogere atque a vitiis deterere quod ipsum tamen divinum est, sed ab iniustis iusta 
distinguere, naturam sequi. . . .” 

# Cap. 30. 

#8 Cap. 36. 

Cap. 32. 

Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 16r. 
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But this introduces another fundamental question, whether 
moral or natural philosophy is the loftier. This is disputed in 
the treatise of 1415, while John of Arezzo makes Leonardo. 
Aretino say that medicine alone is worthier than moral philos- 
ophy, since it deals both with the internal and essential, and the 
external and accidental passions of man, while moral philosophy 
deals only with externals.“ Salutati, on the contrary, had 
affirmed that moral goodness was superior to any good in 
medicine.*” 

Closely akin is the question whether the reason is superior 
to the will, the latter being especially associated with the law 
and the reason with medicine. The law commands, says John 
of Arezzo, medicine persuades. Even Salutati practically ac- 
cepts this distinction, since he is at pains to argue that the will 
is nobler than the intellect and prudence than speculation, 
although in other chapters he claims for the law lofty speculative 
flights concerning the powers, virtues, and passions of the soul, 
while he contends that speculation could dispense with the 
results of medicine.** 

Medicine, Salutati is fond of repeating, seeks an end common 
to us with the beasts, deals only with the body, or at best with 
the vegetative and sensitive soul.*® The treatise of 1415 repeats 
his contention that the law is superior in that it is concerned 
with the rational soul, while, as Galen says, ‘‘The medical man’s 
point of view does not go beyond the senses,’”’ (Consideratio 
medici non transit sensam.)*® But the treatise of 1415 also 
notes that Aristotle said that health is the summum bonum in the 
life of the living.*' Salutati, however, held that the conserva- 
tion of human society by law was a higher good than the pres- 
ervation of the human body by medicine, and that honestas 
was superior to sanitas, or honesty to health.” Poggio and 

4 “Sed morali philosophia dignior medicina est cum circa intraneas et essentiales 
atque extraneas et accidentales hominis passiones versetur, moralis vero duntaxat 
circa extraneas.”’ 

47 Salutati, cap. 25. 

48 Tbid., caps. 22, 23, 3, and 26. 

49 Cap. 27. 

50 Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. rogr. 


5t Tbid., fol. 102v. 
8 Salutati, cap. 15. 
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John of Arezzo both note the argument that the law deals with 
a higher side of human life than the body, but also the counter- 
argument that medicine is concerned with man’s very being 
(esse), the law mainly with mere property rights and “other 
things alien to man.” 

An argument of which the advocates of medicine make a 
great deal is that medicine is based upon immutable nature and 
not, like the law, upon the fluctuating human will and the 
variable decrees of pontiffs, kings, and emperors. Even Salutati 
has to admit the diversity and contrariety of laws among differ- 
ent peoples, but he submits that often the same reasoning lies 
behind the existence of different laws for different regions and 
tribes. When Carlo Marsuppini, in John of Arezzo’s dialogue, 
holds that the laws were made by jurists (Jegum consulti) for 
all men, Niccolé Niccoli replies that in practice their laws were 
now confined to Christendom and even to Italy, and further- 
more were constantly being changed and were in conflict with 
one another, especially at Florence, whereas the medical art 
prevailed the world over. Moreover, there is scarcely a law 
upon whose interpretation the jurists agree—guot capita tot 
sententiae—and the net result is chaos and confusion. As we 
have already suggested in a previous paragraph, these same 
arguments had also been presented by Poggio. 

Salutati attempted to offset the charge of variability brought 
against the laws by bringing one of uncertainty against medi- 
cine. When the mere breath of a toad may change the virtue 
of a medical herb into a poison, what certainty can there be in 
medicine? Undoubtedly nature is fixed and immutable, but 
who can ever learn all its complexities? What physician knows 
all the specific forms or occult virtues of materia medica? How 
often medical prognostications are at fault! How greatly 
human constitutions differ! ** ‘‘By daily experiments you find 
that the same thing sometimes is helpful, sometimes has no 
effect, sometimes works the exact opposite.’ © 

Another moot point was whether medicine or the law in- 


53 Thid., cap. 16. 

4 Cap. 16. 

5 Cap. 12, ‘‘Quotidianis experimentis invenitis rem unam aliquando prodesse, 
quandoque nichilum, et aliquando totum oppositum operari.” 
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volved and called for the more all-round education and exercise 
of the human faculties. Salutati denied that the physician was 
better trained in the liberal arts than the lawyer or jurist, 
but the advocates of medicine asserted that all seven liberal 
arts serve medicine, which requires as prerequisites moral and 
natural philosophy and dialectic.*’ 

It is further contested which discipline is the superior in 
their mutual relations. Salutati argues that the laws can forbid 
impure drugs and mal-practitioners, while in legal questions of 
birth and conception the physician simply testifies to the facts 
and does not affect the law in the matter.5® On the other hand, 
in the treatise of 1415 it is asserted that medicine does not 
need the civil law, but that the latter cannot exist without 
medicine, which ushers all prospective lawyers into this world.*® 
John of Arezzo does not discuss the legal regulation of medical 
practice as bearing on the disputed precedence of the two sub- 
jects in his second book, but in his first book on the prevalence 
of quacks in fifteenth century Florence he laments the lack of 
municipal medical regulations and legislation there. Niccold 
Niccoli is stupefied that peoples and cities of repute where 
universities flourish should tolerate such a criminal state of 
affairs, when in small towns and meagre populations it is enacted 
by law that only those shall be admitted to medical practice 
who have a degree from one of the more reputable universities. 
Thus he incidentally testifies to the careful regulation of the 
medical profession by many medieval municipalities. Carlo 
Marsuppini for his part cannot understand why even without 
such explicit statutes the magistrates and senate, who have the 
power of overseeing occupations in general, allow such charla- 
tans and impostors to practice medicine openly. 

Leonardo Aretino, with perhaps a touch of sarcasm, replies, 
‘““You now want that sort of laws among free peoples which exist 

56 Caps. 28 and 32. 

57 Leonardus says in John of Arezzo’s dialogue: ‘‘Nam est medicus rectus 
philosophie moralis et naturalis ac dialectice doctor quas medicina sibi prepostulat.”” 

For all the seven liberal arts serving medicine see Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 102r; 
Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 16r. 

58 Salutati, cap. 21. 


59 Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o2r. 
6° Laurent. Plut. 77, cod. 22, fol. 24r—-v. 
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in subject nations.” ‘‘Let us leave them,” he adds, “‘to live 
with their doctors as they please. For many of them will pay 
a capital penalty for their crime.’’ But Carlo protests that if 
popular liberty is to degenerate into mere license, the life of the 
dumb animals is the freest, while Niccolé declares that some 
of the populace already behave in public in a bestial fashion, 
‘eating and purging their bodies in forum, court, or church like 
brute animals, hallooing like wolves or whinnying like horses 
or making love like asses.’’ Niccold thinks that the people 
are not qualified to regulate medical practice, a matter which 
should be in the hands of trained physicians and a proto- 
medicus.“ It is granted, however, that the universities are 
popular institutions, and Carlo does not understand why the 
people are led astray by ignorant quacks in medical matters, 
when the same people constitute their university faculty solely 
of true scholars, whom they strive to attract with such diligence 
that their own citizens are not enough for them but they add 
foreign scholars. Niccolé6 then admits that the medical quacks 
have their clientéle not merely among the populace but too 
often among the optimates (nobility) and magnates. Trying to 
account for this folly in ‘‘those magnates who would surpass the 
prudence of a Metellus or a Cato,” he attributes it to their being 
so puffed up by honors and pride, that, despite their lack of 
learning, they come to have excessive confidence in their own 
judgmeni and prest:me to crown human donkeys with the poet’s 
laurel as wel! as to patronize medical nobodies and impostors.™ 
So John of Arezzo seems to have little more confidence in the 
despots and patrons of the Quattrocento than in the populace, 
and we respect him for boldly saying so at a time when there 
was so much toadying to the great among humanists. His 
second book opens with some further discussion which is more 
directly political, namely: whether the law depends on rulers, 
or whether rulers depend on the consent of the governed and 
the law. 

Turning back from such social and political questions to the 
main dispute of medicine versus law, we encounter the question, 
which discipline is the more indispensable? Salutati tries to 


61 Jbid., fol. 27r-v, for all the passages quoted since the preceding note. 
* Tbid., fols. 21-22, for all the passages quoted since the preceding note. 
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show that medicine is a useless luxury by pointing to the 
longevity of the Old Testament patriarchs before the develop- 
ment of the medical art and to the many races of men who have 
lived without it. Ina later chapter he shifts his ground, hold- 
ing that medicine is not necessary either to eternal life or even 
to speculation.“ But according to John of Arezzo the law deals 
with external goods which are not absolutely essential to human 
being, whereas medicine is occupied with dispositions of the 
human body which are absolutely essential to the well being of 
both soul and body. 

Which subject is of nobler origin? The medical men proudly 
quote the verse from Ecclesiasticus, ‘The Most High created 
medicine from the earth,’”’ © as evidence of divine sanction and 
auspices for their art, but Salutati turns this line of argument 
against them, holding that God handed down the law in thunders 
from the sky, thus demonstrating its higher and more directly 
divine source. Poggio devotes a considerable fraction of his 
space to debating the question which profession is the more 
ancient, as this gives him an opportunity to air his humanistic 
attainments in ancient history and classical mythology. The 
first practitioners of medicine, Isis and Horus, Mercury and 
Aesculapius, were deified; Podalinus and Machaon were sum- 
moned to the Trojan War on account of their medical skill 
centuries before Hippocrates.** But Phoroneus gave laws to 
the Argives six hundred years before the Trojan War, and 
Xenophon says that the ancient Persians needed no medicine.® 
Salutati, in his chapter on the inventors of law and medicine,® 
far from limiting himself to classical examples, gives generous 
space to medieval and recent names, chiefly Florentine, it is 
true, but with a few other Italians. In medicine he mentions 
Thaddeus of F lorence, Turisianus, Dino del Garbo and his 

63 Salutati, cap. 19. 

% Tbid., cap. 26. 

8 This verse occurs in the apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus, XXX VIII, 4, but is 
ascribed to Ecclesiastes in the treatise of 1415 (Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o2r) of which it 
forms the Incipit. 

% Salutati, cap. 9. 

87 Poggio, Opera, 1513, fol. 15v. 

88 Tbid., fol. 16v. 

69 Salutati, cap. 9. 
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son Tommaso, Gentile da Foligno, and Christofanus de Honestis 
of Bologna. ‘‘But above all, I firmly believe, should be put 
Peter of Abano, the Paduan, who published in medicine that 
book of the greatest divinity known as the Conciliator and also 
expounded the Problems of the Philosopher,—a man indeed 
universal rather than medical, and a true philosopher, than 
whom you probably have not a more illustrious among medical 
men.” Salutati’s list of famous interpreters of the civil law 
includes Accursius, Franciscus, Dino del Mucello, James of 
Arena, the Guidos, Riccardi, and Buttrigavii, Azo, Cino of 
Pistoia, Bartolus of Saxoferrato. Omitting most of the canon 
lawyers, he names John Andreas as the supreme interpreter of 
the decretals. 

Whichever profession was the nobler in its origin, it is 
generally recognized that at present the lawyers occupy a higher 
social position.”° In John of Arezzo’s dialogue ™ Carlo states 
that they are called lords, and their wives are called ladies, 
whereas medical men are simply designated as masters, a name 
common to all vile craftsmen, while their wives receive no title 
whatever. To this Niccolé can only retort that professors of 
theology, the supreme science, also are called masters, and that 
the peasant sometimes calls his donkey “‘lord.’’ Leonardo adds 
that in some enlightened provinces and cities physicians and their 
wives are called lords and ladies. He further explains that law- 
yers impose on the populace by assuming an air of superiority 
because of their higher birth or wealth, whereas learned physi- 
cians are confused in the popular mind with quacks and im- 
postors of low origin. But this seems to be rather a begging of 
the question. 

The question, of which profession is the practice the more 
agreeable, leads to some interesting revelations. Salutati con- 
tends that the law is more agreeable because ‘‘doctors of the 
laws, when they teach and dispute, do not depart from the 
examination of reason. But yours so teach by reason and dis- 
putations that unless many things are present before the eyes 
of the doctor they cannot fulfill their function. Whence it is 


70 Tbid., cap. 8. 
7 The following discussion occurs towards the close of the dialogue. 
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that the human frame ought to be shown by dissection (per 
anathomiam) and that you are accustomed to display whatever 
is especially deserving of knowledge. Yet it is repulsive to 
inspect and demonstrate by the hands of the one performing 
that service the viscera of man through veins, arteries, cartilages, 
bones, medullas, muscles and joints, and the very human intes- 
tines, heart, liver, lungs, stomach, ilia, and colon and bladder 
and whatever diligent nature has no less curiously concealed 
than constructed,—all which so far departs from humanity 
that one cannot even hear of it without a certain horror, and I 
do not see how the caverns of the human body can be viewed 
without effusion of tears. Why need I mention the impurities, 
disagreeable to smell, foul to the sight, and unsettling to the 
stomach, through which your consideration of the human body 
wends its way, or the examination of urine proceeds, or the judg- 
ing of corrupted blood, and the inspection you must make of 
the very excrement.” ” Poggio and John of Arezzo make the 
same point. 

I have translated this passage im extenso as another bit of 
evidence to add to the ever accumulating mass which is being 
discovered by students of the history of medieval medicine to 
show the frequency of dissection of the human body long before 
the time of Vesalius. But it has further implications. Either 
Salutati’s sensitiveness as to the sight of human viscera is some- 
what overdrawn, or physical injuries, weapon wounds, tourna- 
ments, duels, street fights, party strife, feudal warfare, and so 
on and so forth, were probably less common then than we have 
often been led to believe. And either his sensitiveness as to the 

7 Salutati, cap. 12: “‘Legum doctores ab examine rationis cum docent et cum 
disputant non discedunt. Vestri vero sic ratione et disputationibus docent quod nisi 
multa subiciant oculis doctoris officium nequeant adimplere. Quo fit ut hominis tex- 
tura per anathomiam oporteat et soleatis ostendere quelibet dignissima scitu sit; hor- 
rendum tamen est hominis viscera per venas arterias cartilagines ossa medullas nervos 
atque iuncturas et ipsa hominis intestina cor epar pulmonem stomachum ilia atque 
colum et vesicam, et quicquid diligens natura non minus curiose celavit quam fecit, 
inspicere et per manus presidentis illi ministerio demonstrare, que quidem adeo ab 
humanitate dissident, quod sine quodam horrore non possit auribus percepi, nec sentio 
quomodo possit humani corporis lamena sine lacrimarum effusione videri. Quid re- 
feram immundicias, olfactu graves, aspectu fedas, et toleratu stomachosas per quas 


transit hec vestra consideratio corporis humani, vel urinarum procedit examen, vel 
sanguinis corrupti iudicium, et ipsius egeriei necessaria vobis inspectio.” 
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inspection of urine and excrement is considerably overdrawn, or 
else people did not pour slops and pitch offal into the streets at 
that time to the extent that has often been stated. 

In this connection we may note what John of Arezzo has to 
say in his first book concerning the relations of medicine and 
surgery. Carlo had suggested that mere manual skill was 
almost enough to qualify one as a surgeon, an approach to the 
assertion of many modern writers that surgery was chiefly in 
the hands of barbers in the middle ages. This Leonardo denied, 
affirming that surgery requires medicine as a prerequisite, al- 
though those who have long consorted with learned medical men 
and have seen much of their practice may attain some skill in 
slight and frequently occurring disorders. Carlo had further 
asserted that a physician was never a surgeon, or a surgeon a 
physician, but this was denied by Niccolé who said that such 
might be the popular notion, but that the ordinary public 
always got everything mixed up and wrong, and that Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, and other makers of medicine were masters of 
both arts. Whereupon Leonardo chimed in that Carlo’s con- 
tention was against reason, again asserting that surgery receives 
its foundation from medicine and that they are never separated 
any more than are the head and feet of one body or the civil 
and canon law.” 

In discussing whether the judge or doctor is the more cruel, 
Salutati gives us a glimpse of the cruelty of fourteenth century 
justice which is as vivid as his description of medical dissection 
already noted. ‘‘The judge in a thousand ways tortures the 
criminal and tortures the witnesses in order that he may learn 
the truth.”’ Salutati, indeed, is inclined to admit that the 
ministers of the law are more cruel, or at least more needlessly 
cruel, than the doctors, and that torture is employed more than 
the laws intend.” 

In the treatise of 1415 the physician John Baldus terminates 
the presentation of parallel arguments by deciding in the follow- 
ing manner that medicine is superior to law.” Since the fall 
of our first parents, he says, seven continual wars have gone on 


7 The passage occurs about fol. 20 in Laur. Plut. 77, cod. 22. 
% Salutati, cap. 12. 
% Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o5r—-v. 
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within man without hope of peace, but a remedy has been 
divinely provided in each case. The first war is between reason 
and the senses, and its remedy is found in theology, which 
therefore ranks as first and foremost of the sciences. The second 
war is caused by conflicting states of the humours and members 
of the human body, by the influences of the stars and the con- 
trarieties of the elements, the contrary properties of things grow- 
ing in the earth, and the venomous dispositions of animals:— 
all of which vex the human body continually. For these afflic- 
tions the divinely constituted remedy is medicine, which there- 
fore ranks second after theology. The last war, continues John 
—apparently forgetting that he had said there were seven such 
wars, or else a portion of his discourse has been omitted in our 
manuscript—is of man against man and of men against men, and 
laws were invented as its remedy. ‘‘And so in the order of 
perfection they are of the third grade, and when they sometimes 
do not suffice, then the Most High wished by persuasions and 
examples that rhetoric be taken as the remedy, and hence after 
the laws in the fourth place is located Rhetoric.” If it fails, 
then recourse is had to arms (militia), and beyond that, at least 
in our manuscript, John Baldus deponeth not further. 

A faint reflection of his allegorical and Platonic myth, if it 
may be so called, is perhaps seen in the close of John of Arezzo’s 
dialogue where, the pre-eminence of medicine over the law 
having been conceded, Carlo asks which is to be regarded as the 
worthier, one learned in the laws or a soldier? When Leonardo 
hesitates to answer lest he incur the disfavor of the militia, 
Carlo himself declares the jurist far superior. Poggio had 
terminated his dialogue in a different way by an attack on the 
canon law from .the lips of Niccold da Foligno, and a brief 
deprecation of such an attitude and defense of the church and 
papacy from his own mouth. , 

The prominence of astronomy and astrology in the thought 
of the time is seen by their obtrusion in three of our treatises. 
Salutati adduces as a splendid example of the exercise of rational 
scientific imagination and a beautiful improvement upon the 
doctrine of Plato and Aristotle concerning the heavens the 
hypothesis of many astronomers (astrologi) that beyond the 
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eighth sphere of the fixed stars exist a ninth sphere which sweeps 
the lower spheres along with it but is itself moved by none, a 
tenth sphere which itself moves but neither draws others with it 
nor is drawn by any other, and a last fixed and immobile seat 
of the blest.”° The treatise of 1415 states that children born in 
the tenth or eleventh month should enter the legal profession.”” 
In John of Arezzo’s dialogue, when Niccol6 seeks an explanation 
of the jealousy existing between medical men, Leonardo Aretino, 
after suggesting one or two other possible causes, says that the 
most potent cause of all is that the science and especially the 
practice of medicine is under the rule of Mars and Scorpion, 
which sign and planet are “invidious, malevolent, plotting 
against and hating all others.” 78 

The chief value of our treatises has been their reflection of 
the mental attitude of their period. They have mirrored a 
tendency to depart from the set form of scholastic disputation 
to a more informal and discursive dialogue between historic or 
contemporary personages of note, and in a lighter vein though 
retaining something of argumentative character. We have had 
unfavorable glimpses of the intellectual calibre of the people of 
Florence and of Lorenzo the Magnificent himself, and these 
have suggested that the intellectual capacity of the Florentines 
of the Quattrocento has at times been considerably over- 
estimated. We have seen a little of the political and scientific 
discussion of that period, and more of medical and legal theory 
and practice. The experimental method is observable in the 
natural science and medicine of the time, but in essentially the 
same manner and degree as in the immediately preceding medi- 
eval centuries,’® and is associated with empiricism, magic, and 
occult sciences, again in much the same way and to the same 
extent. In connection with the law and politics empiricism 
and experimentation are not directly mentioned either by way of 


76 Salutati, cap. 16. 

™ Gaddi reliq. 74, fol. 1o2r. 

78“ |, Alia autem reliquis potior causa est quia medicine scientia inspecta 
presertim practica parte marti et scorpioni subdita est qui planete sunt invidi malivoli 
omnibusque aliis insidentes atque odentes, quare si illorum naturam medici sapiant, 
consequens est.”’ 

79 On which see Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science 
during the first thirteen centuries of our era, 1923, 2 vols. 
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blame or praise—though the charge of variability perhaps im- 
plies their existence—but in at least one passage it is strongly 
hinted that there is no marvelous virtue in democracy, while 
Poggio is cynical as to the value of law and holds that political 
success more often results from the employment of force and 
individual or national self-interest.*° The passages which we 
have noted concerning legal and medical practice: the employ- 
ment of torture, the legal regulation of the medical profession, 
the relations between surgeons and physicians, ‘the prevalence 
of dissections, and of popular healers and quackery and super- 
stition, are, of course, as interesting to the student of social 
customs as to the student of beliefs and thought. 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


80 As Walser, Poggius Florentinus, etc., 1914, pp. 255-256, has already empha- 
sized this point, I have not dwelt upon it in the foregoing text. 
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7 imagination of Russia was stirred to its depths by the 

exploits of Napoleon and the forms in which this influ- 
ence made itself felt were very often totally unexpected. Thus 
we have the strange paradox that the man who had invaded 
and seized the Russian capital, who was reviled and attacked 
as Antichrist, was also regarded as a great hero and almost 
deified by Cossack delegations which travelled for hundreds of 
miles to meet the great conqueror. The invasion of Russia 
aroused in the minds of Russian patriots a great protest against 
the French influence which had dominated the national life 
during the eighteenth century and before many years had 
passed this wave of independence disappeared again and the 
old friendship came back to many Russians. 

Thus the figure of Napoleon entered the consciousness of the 
educated Russians at a critical time in their national develop- 
ment. The Romantic movement was only making itself felt 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century largely 
through the influence of Zhukovsky. Yet as one of the older 
authors (born in 1783) he felt the heat of the popular struggle 
and perhaps his most powerful poem, ‘‘A Bard in the Russian 
Camp,” is an appeal to the nation to rise against the invader. 
The poet runs over all the legendary and historical heroes of 
his native land and urges all to come to the assistance of the 
people in this hour of their need. 

Pushkin, too, when he comes to handle the subject of Napo- 
leon, as in his poem ‘Napoleon at Elba,” sees in the great 
leader only a source of danger for Russia and the world. To 
him the Emperor was a disturber of the settled order, and he 
does not waste much time or thought on analyzing or meditating 
upon the career of the foe of Russia. 

It is then the more remarkable that M. Yu. Lermontov, the 
second of the great lyric poets of the Romantic period, should 
look at Napoleon with entirely different eyes. Lermontov was 
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born in 1814 and fell in a duel in the Caucasus in 1841 at 
the age of 27; but already he had left a mark on Russian 
literature, and even on Russian thought. 

The young poet, we might almost say the boy, for many of 
his treatments of Napoleon were written before 1831, was of a 
singular temperament. Merezhkovsky, among later critics, 
calls him a precursor of Nietzsche; and Vladimir Solovyev, the 
philosopher and religious thinker, considers him as a sinister 
figure on the Russian horizon. He was at all events filled with 
a desire to emulate Byron, and he loved to imagine himself an 
exile, an outcast, a man whom the world was not ready or 
worthy to receive. Passionately fond of liberty, of that wild 
liberty that reigned among the native tribes of the Caucasus, 
Lermontov was keenly alive to any event or person who stood 
outside the conventional round of life and from that cold and 
distant point could react upon the life about him. ~ 

The great masterpiece of Lermontov is the Demon, the story 
of the love of a fallen angel for a pure and innocent girl who 
takes refuge from the advances of the spirit in a convent, but 
even there finds herself unable to escape his snares and charms. 
The Demon himself must contain much that is autobiographical 
in his characterization, for Lermontov often prided himself on 
possessing precisely those qualities with which he endows the 
Demon. Later still in his prose novel, A Hero of our Times, 
Lermontov describes in Pechorin a human demon, a man filled 
with the same boundless pride and contempt for humanity, the 
same passion and coldness which we see in the Demon. 

We have not the space here to discuss the reactions of 
Lermontov in the different crises of his life, nor can we go into 
detailed descriptions of his attacks on human society and on 
conventional manners and customs. Thus in 1831 he wrote: 
“‘No, Iam not Byron; I am another, a still unknown character, 
—like him, a stranger persecuted by the world, but with a 
Russian soul. I began earlier, I shall end earlier, my mind will 
not accomplish much; in my soul as in an ocean lies a cargo of 
shattered hopes. Who, O grim ocean, who can guess thy 
secrets? Who will tell my thoughts unto the crowd? I—a 


god or no one.” 
3 
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This brief description of the outstanding features of the 
temperament of Lermontov will show us what to expect when 
we come to his treatment of Napoleon. He does not see in the 
Emperor the great foe of Russia, he does not think of the burn- 
ing of Moscow, he does not picture Napoleon marching across 
Europe at the head of his invincible hosts. No! he sees him as 
the great leader abandoned on the desolate island of St. Helena, 
proud and haughty as ever, but disowned even by the people 
who should have followed him. Napoleon becomes for him 
another form of the Demon or Pechorin, another one of those 
magnificent heroes who cannot find a place in a petty world. 

This attitude is the more striking because one of the finest 
of the poems of Lermontov deals with the battle of Borodino, 
the battle which decided the fate of Moscow. The first version, 
called the “ Field-of Borodino,” dates from 1830 but in 1837 the 
poet reworked this theme, expanded it somewhat and gave us 
the later form with the powerful ending, “‘ Yes, there were people 

N in our time—a mighty, bold race, heroes,—not you! They had 
an evil fate; some returned from the field. Had it not been the 
will of God, we would not have yielded Moscow.” In neither 
poem does Napoleon as the leader of the enemy figure, nor is 
there any hint that the leader of the hostile army was in any 
degree unusual or remarkably able. 

This calm indifference to the French leader changes entirely 
as soon as we approach Napoleon at St. Helena. Thus, in his 
very first poem on this theme, ‘‘ Napoleon,” written in 1829 
(edition Slovo, 1921, Vol. I, p. 72), the young poet represents 
a bard appearing before the grave of the great leader. ‘“‘Where 
beats the wave against the lofty bank, where a wild monument 
carelessly is placed, there in the damp earth and in a shallow pit, 
there sleeps a hero, friends!—Napoleon! .. .” As the young 


bard notices the grave, he sings ‘“‘Isolated little island, were 
you not a witness of the pure days of the wonderful hero? Did 
not here the clashing swords thunder, his sacred voice ring forth? 
No! fate wished to remove from here ambition and blood and 
warlike roar; and your blessed fate was to receive an exile and 
guard his ashes! Why did he seek for glory? Despise happi- 
ness for honor? Struggle with innocent peoples? Shatter 
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crowns with his steel sceptre? Why did he jest with the blood 
of quiet citizens, despise friendship and love and not tremble 
before the Creator? Almost the whole world, overpowered in 
destructive war, shouted Hurrah! He was ready at the sound 
of the bullet. But the bold warrior! The Creator confused his 
unflinching mind. Thou wert conquered by the walls of Mos- 
cow ... fled! and hid behind distant seas the sad marks of 
thy great thoughts.’”’ Then a shadow rises and answers proudly, 
“Silence, O bard!—Hasten away with praise or with reproof. 
I do not care; eternal night is in the grave. There are no 
honors, no happiness, no fate! Let distant descendants guard 
the history of my passions and my deeds! I despise loud songs, 
—TI am above praise and glory and people!” 

This poem, the work of a 15-year-old boy, is not remarkable 
for its artistic excellence. Its significance lies in the way ip \ 
which Lermontov picks out those features of Napoleon’s nature \ 
which harmonize with his own, the pride, the indifference to, 
the moral judgment of mankind, and the sense of isolation which | 
must have weighed upon him who had once been all supreme. 

In 1830 there is another shorter poem, “To * } *” (op. cit., 
p. 121). ‘‘Speak not; I am enflamed by one great man on 
earth, to him alone with deep feeling I wake the sound of my 
forgotten lyre. Believe me; what is great on earth differs with 
the thoughts of people. Do successfully an evil deed—you are 
great; fail—and be a scoundrel. . . . Amidst his boundless 
hosts Napoleon was almost a god; beaten in our natal snows 
he was accounted mad. MHearkening to the roar of the waves 
upon the bank, he vanished in distant exile. And then? His 
stormy end has not beclouded our eyes.”’ There is here almost 
a degradation of the whole idea but this stage was not to last. 

The next poem “‘Napoleon”’ (op. cit., p. 136) pictures thes 
shade of the hero again upon the island stretching out his hands 
clasped as a cross toward his native land. ‘‘Before him the 
waves murmur and run, and again they come and strike against 
the crags. Like light sails, the clouds sweep over the seas from 
afar. And then the unknown shade looks to that east where 
the new day breaks. There is France, there is his native land, 
the marks of glory, perchance covered in the mist; there amid 
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the war had passed his days. . . . Oh, why are they now ended? 
Farewell, O glory, deceiving friend! A dangerous but yet a 
strange and mighty word. . . . Andthesceptre. . . . Napoleon 
has forgotten about you. . . . Although long dead he loves this 


little island, forsaken in the seas, where his dust rotted and was 
eaten by the worms, where he suffered, abandoned by his friends, 
despising fate with the pride of former days, when he stood 
on the bank of the sea, sad as now with his arms crossed. O! 
In his face you still can see the marks of cares, of inner war; 
the swift glance, which startles the weak mind, though strange 
to passion, is full of former thoughts. That gaze, like a tremor, 
has pierced the heart and learned: its secret wishes. He still is 
just the same; he wears the same hat, the partner of his life. 
But look; the day has dawned in shafts of light,—there is no 
shade, the crags are empty.’ Here more clearly than before 
Lermontov emphasizes the self-same qualities of pride, of un- 
swerving confidence and of serene indifference to mankind. 

The most striking of all these poems is, however, the one 
entitled “‘ St. Helena,’ written in 1831 (op. cit., p. 293): ‘‘Let us 
honor with our greeting the solitary isle, where often, buried in 
thought, Napoleon stood on the bank and dreamed of distant 
France! Son of the sea, midst the seas shall be thy grave! 
That is the vengeance for the tortures of such days—The sinful 
land did not deserve that the great life should end within it. 

“‘Gloomy exile, sacrifice of treachery and of the blind whim 
of fate, he died, as he lived—without ancestors or descendants, 
conquered, but a hero! He was born by the accidental play of 
fate, and he passed by usasastorm. He was alien to the world; 
all in him was mysterious; the day of his rise and the hour of 
his fall.”’ 

In this short poem we have again Lermontov’s approxima- 
tion of Napoleon to his demon hero, to the man torn apart from 
his fellows, and unwilling and unable to demean himself to 
associate with them. The language is parallel to that which 
| Lermontov uses of himself, a mysterious exile unappreciated, 
\ abandoned but still a hero, still unswerving in his claims and 
\ passions. 

In 1832 Lermontov entered the military academy instead of 
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completing the course at the University of Moscow, and for 
some years seems to have written less poetry. At any rate it 
is not until 1840 when the removal of the ashes of Napoleon to 
France was under discussion and was being carried out that 
Lermontov returns to Napoleon. The first poem of this group, 
the ‘‘Phantom Ship”’ (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 252), is based confess- 
edly on the work of I. Chr. von Zedlitz. 

On a phantom ship without a crew or a captain Napoleon 
speeds over the ocean from St. Helena to France. “He is borne 
to dear France, where he left his glory and his throne, his heir 
apparent, and his Old Guard, and as soon as he catches sight of 
his own land in the darkness of night, his heart trembles again 
and his eyes flash with fire. He strides boldly and straight to 
the bank and calls aloud his companions and sternly summons 
his marshals. But the mustached grenadiers sleep in the plain 
where the Elba rustles, under the snow of cold Russia, under the 
hot sands of the pyramids. And the marshals do not hear the 
call; some have perished in battle, others have betrayed him 
and sold their swords. And stamping on the earth he walks 
back and forth in anger and again he calls aloud; he calls his 
beloved son—his support in unstable fate, he promises him half 
the world and will keep only France for himself. But in the 
flower of hope and strength his royal son has perished and long 
the emperor stands alone, awaiting him. He stands and sighs 
until the east grows bright and bitter tears fall from his eyes on 
the cold sand. Then to his phantom ship with his head sunk 
on his breast he goes and with a wave of his hand he starts on his 
return voyage.’’ This poem is in reality a contamination of 
two poems by Zedlitz, ‘‘ Der Geisterschiff’’ and “‘ Die nachtliche 
Heerschau,”’ but the resulting poem is far more striking than 
either of the sources. From the first Lermontov has borrowed 
the motif of the king in exile on a lonely island returning on the 
phantom ship to his native land and finding that he has been 
entirely forsaken— 


Er sucht seine Stadte und findet sie nicht 
Er sucht die Vélker umher, 

Die, als er gewandelt in Sonnenlicht 

Ihn umwogt wie ein fluthendes Meer. 
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Und er sucht seinen Thron und er ist zerschellt, 
Den er hoch in die Wolken gebaut, 

Von dem er zu seinen Fiissen die Welt, 

Eine dienstbare Scholle, geschaut! 

Er sucht das Kind, seinem Herzen so lieb, 

Dem das Reich er zum Erbe verhiesz; 

Das Erb’ ist verschwunden, dem Kinde blieb 
Selbst der Name nicht, den er ihm liesz. 


It is only by the reference to the golden bees on the white banner 
that we can be sure that Napoleon is really meant and not a 
mythical figure. 

From the second ballad, Lermontov drew the idea of the fate 
of the different leaders and soldiers but here in the review at 
midnight all the spirits return, from Arabia and Africa, from 
every battlefield and from all the quarters of the world. Like- 
wise the marshals come back at the call of their old leader. 

Lermontov has merged the desolation of the king in the 
first poem with the review of the second and his Napoleon 
becomes even more of a tragic figure, for now the ghost has 
returned from his island to find not even a shade to answer his 
call in France. So he returns sadly to St. Helena without 
meeting any of the friends or family whom he had sought. 
This carries the conception of the exile one step further and 
leaves him alone in the next world as in this. 

The latest of the series, the ‘‘Last New Home”’ (op. cit., p. 
297), was written in 1841, the last year of Lermontov’s life. The 
poem is a bitter attack on the removal of Napoleon’s body from 
St. Helena to Paris on the ground that the country which had 
betrayed him and which had suffered him, its greatest glory, 
to pass into exile was not worthy to receive back the body of 
him whom they had so light-heartedly spurned. ‘Amid the 
last battles, desperate efforts, without understanding your 
shame, you betrayed him like a woman, and handed him over 
like slaves. Deprived of rights and the place of a citizen, he 
took off his shattered crown and cast it away. And he left you 
as a pledge his own son,—You handed the son over to the foes! 
Then loading the hero with shameful chains, they carried him 
from his weeping troops and he died alone and forgotten on a 
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strange crag, beyond the blue seas, alone, tortured with fruitless 
vengeance by silent, proud grief, and like a simple soldier, was 
buried by a hired hand in his travelling coat. . . . But the years 
passed,—and the windy race shouts: ‘Give us the sacred dust! 
He is ours! We, the seed of his great harvest, will bury him in 
the walls which he has saved!’ And he came back to his 
country. Senselessly as before, they crowd and run around 
him and place the remains in a splendid sarcophagus in the noisy 
capital. The late desire is crowned with success! And chang- 
ing their pleasure, the crowd which trembled before him, stamps 
with their satisfied laugh. And I am sad, when I think that now 
the sacred silence is broken around him who sought in his wilder- 
ness so greedily, so many years for rest and peace! And if the 
soul of the leader comes to see his new grave, where his ashes 
rest, what dissatisfaction will stir in him at the sight! How he 
will mourn in sadness for the hot island under the heaven of the 
distant lands where he was guarded by the unconquered ocean, 
as great as he was great!” 

This last stanza casts into high relief Lermontov’s conception 
of Napoleon. Here is no ordinary man, no general. It is an 
exile, a man of whom the world was not worthy. Napoleon 
becomes almost a supernatural being as the young Russian poet 
thinks of his soul wandering over the desolate crags of St., 
Helena where he has drained to the end the bitter cup of human 
forgetfulness and ingratitude. To Lermontov Napoleon be 
comes just as the Demon or Pechorin a symbol of the tragedy o 
life, of the misunderstandings which mar the noblest career, and 
while he mentions the triumphs of Russia, he looks at Napoleon 
not as a well-conquered foe but as a true romantic hero, suffering 
undeserved punishment but remaining to the end and beyond 
the grave proud and unbending among all his trials and hard- 
ships. Napoleon’s career was romantic to the last degree; it 
contained all those elements that would appeal to Lermontov, 
and it is small wonder then that the Russian poet took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to turn the great French Emperor into 
a symbol of the aspirations and fears of his own soul. The little 
island in the midst of the limitless ocean, the final home of him 
who had marched proudly from continent to continent, all 
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showed that Napoleon too was an exile persecuted by the world; 
and this was enough to endear him to Lermontov and give him 
a place with Byron and all the other romantic characters at 
home and abroad in the pantheon of the poet where there was 
reserved a place for all those who had learned to look with 
proud indifference upon the wills of men and who endured 
without remorse all the attacks and sneers of the petty, the 
small and the disaffected. In Napoleon Lermontov could see 
those qualities which he admired and it is a Napoleon with those 
qualities emphasized that Lermontov pictures in his different 
poems, not the great emperor nor the great leader, but the soul 
which met a tragic fate and remained true to itself and its 
destiny. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ESTEBAN MARTIN (OR MARTINEZ): AUTO, COMO 
SAN JUAN FUE CONCEBIDO (1528) 


OR a number of reasons this playlet deserves to be rescued 
from about four centuries of oblivion. One of these 
reasons is its early date and its extraordinary rarity, only a 
single copy of any edition being known today. Plays of this 
kind, even when preserved in more than one or two copies, are 
few. If one excepts the collected works of those who might be 
called the great sixteenth-century ‘“‘professionals,’’ namely 
Encina, Torres Naharro, Lucas Fernandez, Diego Sanchez de 
Badajoz, the number of plays in suelta-form by “amateurs”’ is 
very small and many are known only by their titles, preserved 
by the contemporary Regestrum of Fernan Colon, by the indices 
of the Inquisition or by some chance mention elsewhere. This 
auto’s stage-directions and implied details of performance are a 
welcome addition to our meager knowledge of early sixteenth- 
century staging; notable also is the early use of the name bobo; 
and there are points of interest in its dramatic technique and in 
its versification. 
The auto was first mentioned by Moratin ' who described as 
follows an edition of Burgos, 1528, probably the first: 


“Auto de como san Juan fue concebido, y ansimesmo el 
nacimiento de san Juan. Entran en él las personas siguientes. 
Primeramente un pastor, Zacarias, santa Isabel, un angel 
llamado Gabriel, dos vecinos del pueblo, un muchacho, Josef, 
nuestra Sefora, una parienta de Zacarias, una comadre, una 
muger, un bobo, un sacerdote. Agora nuevamente hecho por 
Esteban Martinez, vecino de Castromocho. Burgos, en casa 
de Juan de Junta ano de 1528.’’? 


1 Origenes, Obras, 1830, I, 159. 

2 It is possible that Moratin’s spelling of the author’s name, which in the later 
edition appears as Martin, is due to a misreading, or to a possible (and not unusual) 
misprint in the lost text, connecting the first syllable of vezino with the last of the 
proper name, and repeating it. 
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Whether any copy of this edition is still extant I do not 
know. None is available in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the British Museum, the 
Munich Staatsbibliotek, the former Hofbibliotek of Vienna, or 
the library of the Hispanic Society, New York. With the 
exception of one library, this also applies to a probably later, 
undated edition, formerly the property of D. Pascual de Gay- 
angos, now R. 13715 of the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional. This 
print is the basis of the present text. It is bound in rather 
coarse brick-red leather, piain-tooled. The leaves, roughly 
trimmed by an unskilful hand, measure about 134% X 19 cm. 
There are 8 sheets, unnumbered, signatures Aij—Aiij—Aiiij. 
On the right side of each sheet, in the upper right-hand corner, 
are written large numerals in black ink from 13 to 20. In the 
middle of the lower margin of the title-page is the stamp of 
Pascual de Gayangos, in the lower middle of the right-hand 
margin that of the Biblioteca Nacional. The title is framed in 
a coarsely-joined design representing, above and below, a con- 
ventionalized tree with branches cut, inside a winding banderole; 
on right and left a similar tree, thicker, inside a winding vine. 
About one third of the space inside the frame is occupied by 
three separate figures, blurred by wear, viz., two women in 
flowing garments and high fan-shaped collars, looking toward 
the figure of a king, with crown, scepter and ermine mantle, 
standing between them. The figure at the reader’s left bears 
presumably a falcon on her left hand, the figure on the right is 
pointing with the right hand. The title reads as follows: 


{ Aqui comienga el / Auto, como San Juan fue concebido: 
y /como nra Senora fue a visitar a santa I- / sabel: y el Naci- 
miento de Sa Juan. En/ tra en el vn Pastor: Zacarias: santa 
Isa-/bel: vn Angel llamado Gabriel: dos ve- / zinos de el pueblo: 
vn muchacho: Josef: /nra Sefora: vn pariente de Zacarias: 
y / vna Comadre: vna muger: vn Bobo: vn /Sacerdote. Assi 
mismo van vn Romance / de la degollacid de san Juan. Y vnas 
ca-/ ciones para la noche de Navidad: con otras ca- / ciones 
muy devotas. Nuevamé- / te hecho por Estevan Martin vezi / 
no de Castro Mocho. // 


The first three words are in large type. Title-page and text 
are in black letter throughout. The playlet proper, beginning 
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on the reverse of the title-page, ends on the bottom of what 
would be page nine, counting in the title-page. It is followed 
by a number of lyrics which are not reprinted here: 


1. Romance de San Juan Batista (sic) 
El santo san Juan Batista 
Precursor del soberano, .. . 
2. Esta cancion primera se canta al tono de aquella que dize: 
En el valle Ines. 
En Belen Ines 
Vi a Dios gimiendo: . . 
3. Otra cancion al tono de aquella que dize: Silvia primero as 
de ver. 
Ven Silvio, si quieres ver 
toda la Corte del Cielo, .. . 
4. Otra cancion al tono, que dize: de Pascuala soy amado. 
De Maria estoy pasmado, 
que es donzella, y tiene esposo: . . . 
5. Otra al tono de: Zagala mal me agrada. 
Zagala mas me agradays 
que todas las del aldea, . . . 
6. Cancion. 
De donde vienes Pedruelo? 
Sabes de do vengo Pabro? . . 
7. Cancion. 
Quien nunca vio Pastorcico 
sin mas ganado, ni apero... 
8. Cancion. 
Muy bien os esta el sayal, 
divinamente canpea .. . 
9. Villancico. 
No vine yo pecadores, 
a buscar contento aqui: 
penas, y dolores si. 
10. Otra cancion de la Madalena al tono de: Vuestros cabellos 
Leonor. . 
Estos cabellos Senor 
por mi bien mis ojos vieron: . . 
11. Glosa que dize: De mil ansias rodeado, aplicada a la passion 
de nuestro Sefor Jesu Cristo. 
Estando Cristo enclavado 
de mil acotes dessecho, . . . 


This print, not mentioned by Gallardo, Salva or Heredia, is 
briefly described by La Barrera, who also owned a copy of it.® 


* Catélogo, p. 237. Whether this was the same copy as that of Gayangos I do 
not know. 
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Nothing appears to be known of the author. His place of 
residence, Castromocho, is described by Madoz ‘ as having 1185 
inhabitants, in the diocese of Palencia. 

The author throughout has very closely followed the biblical 
narrative (Luke 1-2). Zacharias burns incense and the people 
are praying outside (Luke 1, 9-10). The angel speaks to him 
almost literaily the words of the Bible (Luke 1, 13-17; 19-20). 
The people again are heard (Luke 1,21). The author introduces 
a boy not mentioned in the Scriptures but Isabel again reverts 
to the Word (Luke 1, 24-25). Naturally the annunciation to 
Mary is passed over, and the author makes her dutifully ask 
Joseph’s leave for the journey into the hill-country (en la 
montana; Luke 1, 39). A devout but non-Biblical touch is the 
utter absence of weariness in Mary on the rough, familiar way. 
She is greeted by Elizabeth with the salutation (Luke 1, 42-44). 
Mary’s answer is much less elaborate, however, than that in 
the Bible, and direct and practical instead, seeing that Elizabeth 
does not have to wait several months (Luke 1, 57) before the 
great event. The homely references to the swaddling clothes 
(ll. 324 ff.), the errand to the comadre, Elizabeth retiring to the 
camara, whence her complaints may be heard, while the comadre 
is frying milk-toast, and succumbing to its temptation: all is 
freely sketched in by the author. And so are their pride and 
gratitude for the baby, the eager curiosity of the relative, and 
the cancién that is sung. With the circumcision we return to 
authority (Luke 1, 59-68), ending with the very verse of the 
Vulgate. 

Although the Spanish dramatists do not seem to have been 
always equally eager to conform to Biblical authority in every 
detail (at any rate not as timorously as the dramatists of the 
Reformation in northern countries),5 the attitude of Esteban 
Martin (or Martinez) seems to have been the usual one in 
early sixteenth-century Spain. Hernan Lopez de Yanguas had 
the apposite Bible-references printed in the margin of his 
Egloga en loor de la Natividad. Sebastian de Horozco carefully 

4 Diccionario geografico de Espafia, Madrid, 1845-50. 

5 Cf. for instance The German dramatist of the sixteenth-century and his Bible, in 
Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Ass. of America, Vol. 34, 1919, 475 ff. 

® Cf. Kohler, Sieben Spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, p. 192 ff.; 


Yanguas also quoted many passages from the Bible in his Auto sacramental: Cf. 
Cotarelo, El primer auto sacramental, etc. Rev. de archivos, Vol. 7, 1902, 255. 
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explained which characters he had added to the Bible-story in 
his Representacion . . . de la famosa historia de Ruth’ (a bobo 
and a gavan among them “para que la representaciOn sea mas 
sabrosa’’) and insisted upon his fidelity ‘‘en lo sustancial.” 
And we only have to remember the horrific story told by Pedro 
Mexia about the ancient dramatist ‘‘Theodoro,’” who was 
struck blind for attempting to dramatize a Bible-story (in a 
“‘heathen’’ drama, to be sure), in order to realize the sense of 
responsibility that a sixteenth-century dramatist might feel in 
such matters. -The bobo, of course, whose part was no doubt 
much more lively (cf. /. 435) than the text indicates * must be 
credited—or charged—to the author. As far as we know at 
present the bobo here appears for the first time '° thus named in 
the history of the Spanish stage, although as plain shepherd he 
may be traced further back." It may be noted that this 
playlet, unlike many of its time (even when not of the género 
pastoril), ends without a song. The rather meager lyrical bit it 
contains, however (436 ff.), serves the interesting purpose of 
bridging the lapse of seven days between the birth and the 
circumcision. | 

The text reveals the presence on the open-air stage of an 
altar, the house of Zacharias, probably represented by the 
pavellon (after 387), materials for building a fire (336), a stove 
of some kind and a frying-pan, not to mention the milk-toast. 

The prologue is written in six-line coplas de pie quebrado 
(aabccb) common enough in sixteenth-century introitos, but the 
play itself is divided into approximately equal parts, the first in 
quintillas (abaab) from line 61 to 266; the second in octavas 

7 Cancionero, Sevilla, 1874, p. 195 ff. 


8 Mexia, Silva de varia leccién, ca. 1540, L. III, Cap. IIII, p. 754 of Antwerp, 
Bellerus, 1603 edition. 

® Even so it is still rudimentary and Creizenach (Gesch. d. neueren dramas, Vol. 
3, 1923, 40), depending merely on the mention of a bobo in the title-page as given by 
Moratin, evidently overestimated his importance. 

10 The Auto nuevo del santo nacimiento de Cristo of Juan Pastor, according to 
Moratin (Origenes), was dated 1528, but in his list Moratin places it after Esteban 
Martin’s auto. Some other early examples of the designation bobo occur in Pastor's 
Farsa de Lucrecia (s.a.), Palau’s Farsa Salamantina (first known edition 1552, but 
no doubt older) in the first known entremés, the Entremés de las esteras (Rouanet, 
Vol. 2, 43 ff.), in the Farsa llamada Rosiela, 1558, etc. 

11 Cf. Crawford, The Pastor and bobo, etc. Romanic REv., Vol. 2, 1911, 376 ff. 
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(abba; acca) from 267 to the end, excepting, of course, the 
cancion (abb; abb). As a rule the rhymes are satisfactory, 
except 100 (corrupt line?). In several cases the rhyme requires 
that the last consonant of the corresponding word be slurred: 
117: Jacob—yo; 282: Zacarias—sentiria; 484: fiat—dia. In 
one case a word rhymes with itself (383-384). There is one 
orphan-line (458). Overflow is noticeably frequent: 62, 63, 86, 
114, 144, 158, 159, 164, 177, 188, 296, 298, 326, 376, 390, 396, 
426, 454, 458, 497. 

Dramatizations of the life of John the Baptist in various 
countries outside of Spain have been fairly numerous” and 
seem to have centered on the more obvious dramatic values of 
the story of John, for instance, his fearless preaching, the 
baptism of Christ, the conflict with Herod, the banquet and 
Salome’s dance and the decollation. In Spain a probably 
incomplete list would include two of the numerous plays claimed 
by Vasco Diaz Tanco de Fregenal in the preface to his Jardin 
del alma christiana (1553), viz., ‘‘ El auto del baptismo celebrado 
en el rio Jordan por N.S.” and ‘‘El auto de cuando Herodes 
mando degollar a sant Juan.” * The Madrid auto-manuscript 
published by Rouanet contains an ‘‘ Auto de la degollaci6én de 
Sant Juan Bautista.” An unidentified Bautismo de San Juan 
is reported by Sanchez Arjona (EI teatro en Sevilla, 1898, p. 
281) to have been performed in Seville, in 1571, by Diego de 
Tejado. To the end of the sixteenth century probably be- 
longs an ‘‘Auto de la degollacién de sant Jhoan,”’ the first 
of twelve manuscript autos and comedias in a volume exam- 
ined by Salva in the library of the Duque of Osuna.” In 
1604 there appeared in Salamanca an anonymous ‘‘Auto de 
la Institucién del Santisimo Sacramento, con el nacimiento y 

2 Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vols. 1-3, discusses a number of 
Baptist-dramas and performances in the Middle Ages and part of the sixteenth 
century. A Portuguese Johannes (1553) by Diogo de Teive may be noted. C. Mi- 
chaelis, Autos portugueses, Madrid, 1922, p. 106 mentions an Auto do Nascimento de 
S. Joto e visitagio de Santa Isabel (1605) by Fernaio Mendes. 

18 Salva, Catdlogo, 1, 429. 

4 Nr. 35. Rouanet (vol. IV, 220) also mentions two Latin school-plays on the 
Baptist, written about 1600 by Portuguese authors. 


46 Salva, 1, 366. In Rocamora’s Catdélogo abreviado, nr. 458. The volume con- 
tains one play of 1582 and the date 1590 appears on another. 
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vida de San Juan Bautista,’ which was later reprinted at 
Seville and was placed on the Index in 1640..° A few years 
later was written an auto entitled “‘El Nacimiento de San Juan 
Bautista’’ by D. Diego Villegas?” and to the seventeenth 
century also belong several comedias, namely, ‘‘La degollaci6én 
de San Juan Bautista” by D. Guillem de Castro (f¢ 1631); 
“El Lucero del sol, San Juan Baptista,” the latter play in the 
handwriting of the bookseller Matias Martinez, with some notes 
by D. Francisco de Rojas;'* ‘El lucero eclipsado, San Juan 
Bautista, 6 la historia tragica, espectaculo triste y muerte 
lastimosa del gran precursor de Cristo, San Juan Bautista” ' 
by Sebastian Francisco de Medrano. Finally mention should 
be made of an auto sacramental by Crist6bal de Monroy y Silva, 
entitled “‘San Juan Bautista.”” Two manuscripts cannot be 
assigned any date, one mentioned by Rocamora among the 
Osuna-manuscripts and probably lost before the Osiina collection 
reached the Biblioteca Nacional,?° and another, in Huerta’s 
catalogue.”! 

There is sufficient evidence in this list to prove that in 
Spain the life of John the Baptist, although not one of the great 
Biblical themes, has received a not inconsiderable amount of 
attention. At least three of the Spanish Baptist-plays are 
concerned with the story of his birth.” Although the auto of 
Esteban Martinez dramatizes only the birth, circumcision and 
naming of John, there might be a temptation to suggest its 
identity with the auto: ‘‘el bautismo de San Juan Bautista”’ 

#8 Alenda y Mira, Catdlogo, Boletin de la Real Acad. esp., Vol. 5, 1918, 216. 

17 Written for Pedro de Valdés, and dated Seville, May 7, 1610. Cf. Paz y 
Melia, Catdlogo, nr. 2268; Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, MS. 15.631. 

18 Paz y Melia, nr. 1918. According to Durdn there is a connection between the 
two last-mentioned plays. 

19 Milan 1631 and Madrid 1631. La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 560, suggests that 
this may be the printed version of the manuscript play just mentioned. 

20 Rocamora, nr. 104: ‘‘ Nacimiento de S. Juan Bautista.” 

1 Ap. Alenda, /.c., Vol. 9, 282, entitled “San Juan Bautista."”’ A manuscript 
play of Lanini: ‘El Nacimiento del Alba para que naciese el sol” (1701), is probably 
a Christmas-play. In 1722 José Vicente Ort{ y Mayor composed an oratorio in 
Valencia, ‘‘A la Natividad del glorioso Precursor san Juan Bautista.” (Salva, Vol. 
I, 472.) 

2 Outside of the Peninsula only one instance of the treatment of the birth of 


John is known to me, viz., a short playlet in ballad-stanza taken down in Rome about 
1400. Cf. Creizenach, Vol. 1, 2d ed., 339, and Vattasso, Studi e testi, Vol. 4, 67 ff. 
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performed in the monastery of St. Paul at Valladolid in 1527 to 
celebrate the baptism of Philip, son of Charles V.% However, 
apart from the fact that this auto probably treated of the 
baptism of Christ by John and contrary to a generally implied 
or expressed acceptance of this auto as a drama,™ there is as 
yet no proof that it was more than the kind of presentation by 
pictures, imagenes de bulto or dumb show which was customary 
on such occasions. The term auto does not, of course, imply 
acted or spoken drama. 

No changes have been made in the original except in the 
following points: the abbreviated names of the characters have 
been printed in full throughout or supplied where lacking; 
ligatures, except on the title-page, have been solved; no dis- 
tinction is made between long and short s; the sign + has been 
uniformly spelled y; a few capitals have replaced lower case 
type at the beginning of sentences. The stage-directions have 
been printed in italics. The punctuation, which is remarkably 
full, stands unaltered. No effort has been made to supply 
accents or diacritical signs, which are entirely lacking. Only 
the metrical lines are counted in the numbering. 


[Col. 1.] {| Comienga la Obra. 


Pastor. DlIos mantenga, 
yo en ora buena venga 
oy dia del Santo Juan 
Dios os de muchos prazeres: 
o hideputas mugeres, — 5 
y que sentadas que estan: 
montas que 
aunque me ven, que llegue 
lleno de polvo, y cansado, 
que dizen: llegate aqui, 10 
no tienen duelo de mi, 
hideputas que cuydado. 
*8 Sandoval, Historia del emperador Carlos V, Vol. 1, 619. 
24 Moratin, Origenes, anno 1528; La Barrera, p. 594; Ticknor (Spanish trans- 
lation), Vol. 2, 130; Cotarelo, Estudios de historia literaria, Madrid, 1901, Vol. 1, 204; 
Kohler, /.c., p. 81 f.; Alenda, Boletin R. Ac. esp., Vol. 3, 1916, 389; N. Alonso Cor- 


tes, El teairo en Valladolid, Madrid, 1923, p. 9; and even Creizenach, Vol. 3, 1923, 
39. 


























[Col. 2.] 
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Quien viniesse, 

y botija no traxesse, 

a oyr tales maytines: 
aunque lo ayays de dar, 
aqui traygo de almorzar: 
que no aguardo a ruynes, 

y astrosas. 

Como miran las mocosas, 

y los cabecimordidos 

con sus grandes presunciones: 
pos mira aca los mamones, 
cuales estan esparzidos 

tan vfanos. 

No parecen son milanos 
hanbrientos por comer pollos 
mal afio, y quien les echasse 
(y vn poco se descuydasse) 
vna dozena de bollos: 

bien podria 

quedarse por vida mia, 

sin comer bollo, ni bolla 
(con el gran Sol me derrito) 
quiero beber vn poquito, 
porque me duele la cholla. 
Y os dire, 

a que vine, y allegue 

a este negro Mercado: 
ruyn sea quien parlare, 

y tanbien quien me mirare, 
hasta que lo tenga habrado: 
por ser dia 

ocupado, parecia, 

que deve onbre abreviar: 

y digo, que lo an de her, 
creo, que a mi parecer 

que lo tengo de acertar: 

si, Si, Si. 

Representaran aqui, 

segun que lugo veran, 
como ya lleno de dias 
engendro el buen Zacarias 
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Zacarias. 


[Aij, ro., col. 1.] 
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a su hijo el santo Juan, 
segun siento: 

y tanbien su Nacimiento, 
y como va a saludar 
nuestra Sefiora a su prima: 
sobre mi cabeca encima 

lo pongo, y quiero callar. 


4] Entra Zacarias, y dize. 


Inpossible es ya pensar 
a mi, que soy Zacarias, 
que pueda yo ya engendrar 
hijos, para descansar, 
ya despues de tantos dias. 
Pues quien vee a mi muger 
toda la cara arrugada, 
dira: que no puede ser, 
que hijo pueda tener, 
ni que se vea prenada. 
Yo te suplico Sefior, 
que perdones los pecados 
(aunque indino pecador) 
que tu Pueblo sin temor 
ante ti tienen obrados. 
Y Sefior pues es razon, 
segun que lo ordenaste; 
venga ya la Redencion, 
para librar de passion 
este Pueblo, que criaste. 
Venga Sejior ya tu hijo, 
segun esta prometido: 
a librarnos del letijo, 
y darnos el regozijo, 
que teniamos perdido. 
Bien sera, yrme a vestir 
mis ropas sin mas tardar, 
y vistiendome salir: 
para el encienso esparzir 
a mi Dios en el Altar. 
No me devo detener: 
ni se cufre esperar punto, 
muchacho venme a poner, 
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lo que e de menester: 
pues esta ya el Pueblo junto. 95 


{| Aqui se viste las ropas de Sacerdote, y toma encienso, y se va al Aliar. 
Isabel. Mis pecados ciertamente 
[Aij, ro., col. 2.) y mis culpas sin medida 

son causa, que no consiente, 

que me permita la gente, 

que dentro en el Tenplo esta. 100 

Por aver sido majfiera, 

todos me llaman maldita: 

y me echan para fuera: 

y si enprefiara, y pariera, 

no fuera por tal escrita. 105 

Y pues Dios lo quiere assi, 

yo soy dello muy contenta: 

que quica lo mereci, 

que me tratassen a mi 

contino con tal afrenta. 110 

Y pues lo mas de los dias 

tengo ya casi bivido, 

con estas angustias mias 

en casa de Zacarias 

estare: que es mi marido. 115 
Uno del Pueblo. O Sefior Dios de Abrahan 

y de Isaac, y de Jacob 

libranos del grande afan: 

danos vino, danos pan, 

assi te lo ruego yo. 120 

Libranos del mal ageno, 

danos salud muchos dias: 

confirmanos en lo bueno: 

que por malo me condeno 

segun las maldades mias. 125 





Otro del pueblo. Sefior a la clara vemos, 
que nunca bien te servimos, 
antes sienpre te ofendimos, 
y dos mil males hazemos, 
‘ vy pensamos: y dezimos, 130 
! [Aij, vo., col. 1.] Y no curamos de ti, 
! 





que nos das sienpre provechos, 
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Zacarias. 


4 Aqui aparece el Angel a Zacarias, y el muestra grande temor. 


[Aij, vo., col. 2.] 
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antes me parece a mi, 

que dos mil vezes bolvi 

a los pecados ya hechos. 135 
Assi sea dispergida 

mi oracion con paciencia, 

Sefior como es esparzida 

esta mistura encendida 

delante de tu presencia. 140 

Para que segun conviene 

teniendo de nos memoria, 

aunque el demonio pene, 

quites la pena que tiene 

el onbre, y le des la gloria. 145 


Nc temas de mi venida 

Zacarias, que es razon, 

ya segun que es ofrecida 

muchas vezes, ya es oyda 

muy de cierto tu oracion. 150 
Tu muger concebira 

prestamente sin letijo, 

y vn hijo parira, 

y Juan por nonbre terna: 

di, que el Angel te lo dixo. 155 
Con el hijo que ternas, 

que pondra espanto a la gente, 

entre ti te gozaras 

mu:cho, y descubriras 

rA alegria patente. 160 
Y digote, que avra 

entre otras muchas gentes, 

cuando este nacera, 

alegria, y que sera 

muy mayor a sus parientes. 165 
Predicara con prudencia 

a las gentes con amor 

de contino penitencia, 

y que linpien la conciencia: 

porque viene el Salvador. 170 
Y vino no bebera, 

que sera cosa de espanto, 
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ni sidra: y el tal sera 

en su madre, do estara, 

leno de Espiritu Santo. 175 

Y a muchos convertira 

de los hijos de Israel 

al Sefior, porque verna 

con lo que predicara 

este hijo de Isabel. 180 

Y tanbien vendra primero 

que el Sefior algunos dias 

este santo Pregonero 

en virtud, segun que creo, 

y espiritu de Elias. 185 

Y verna para tornar 

al onbre rudo discreto, 

y tanbien a aparejar 

al Sefior, con predicar, 

el pueblo mucho perfeto. 190 
Zacarias. Como lo podre saber? 

© que gentil aparejo, 

que hijo yo e de tener? 

no me puedo ya mover 

lleno de canas, y viejo? 195 
Angel. Yo soy Gabriel sin dudar 
[Aiij, ro., col. 1.) que estoy ante Dios contino: 

y vine por te hablar, 

y tanbien por declarar 

este mysterio divino. 200 

Mira, que mudo estaras 

pues no quisiste creer, 

y palabra no hablaras, 

hasta que cunplir veras 

esto, que tiene de ser. 205 
Uno del pueblo. En verdad estoy pasmado: 

y no basta mi juyzio, 

a pensar como a tardado, 

(pues esta el pueblo juntado) 

Zacarias en su oficio. 210 
Otro del pueblo. Y tanbien me maravillo, 

como se tarda en salir, 

esperemos vn poquillo, 
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{| Sale Zacarias mudo, y dize por sefias, aver visto vision. 


Uno del pueblo. 


Otro del pueblo. 


Muchacho. 
[Aiij, ro., col. 2.] 


{| Aqui se van a la posada, y dize santa Isabel. 


Muchacho. 


Isabel. 


|] Aqui se entran, y sale santa Isabel diziendo. 
Pues el Sefior a querido, 
que pudiesse concebir, 
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que ya no puedo cufrillo: 
si no sale, avre me de yr. 


Veys, que no puede hablar 
para dar la bendicion! 
osaria yo apostar, 
que le aparecio al Altar 
quicas alguna vision. 

Si, que por sefias parece, » 
declararnos, que la vio: 
pues que mudo permanece, 
sin duda algo se ofrece, 
y la sefia aparecio. 


] Aqui se va el Pueblo. 
Pues que ya es acabada 
la semana de servir: 
y mi sefior no oye nada, 
que vamos a la posada 
por sefias quiero dezir. 


Sefior porque lo haze assi, 

que no habla a su muger? 

no se, cuando mereci, 

no haga cura de mi. 

como lo suele hazer. 
Sefiora no se que vio 

en el Tenplo estotro dia, 

que luego el hablar perdio: 

y despues nunca hablo. 

no sabemos, que seria. 
Pues mi Dios assi lo ordena 

yO soy muy contenta dello, 

sea todo en ora buena, 

que no siento dello pena, 

y darle e gracias por ello. 
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el denuesto recebido, 

no podra ser repetido, 

y dexarme an de seguir. 250 
No me llamaran maijiera, 

no tendre pena infinita, 

ya no me echaran afuera, 

ya no diran: muera, muera: 

que no pare la maldita. 255 


[Aiij, vo., col. 1.] La gente desmesurada, 


que bive por estos valles, 

como me vean prejiada 

tan vieja dessemejada, 

correranme porlas calles. 260 
En casa me quiero estar, 

no quiero fuera salir: 

aqui me quiero encerrar, 

y bivir, y descansar . 
hasta el tienpo del parir. 265 
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§ Aqui pide licencia la Maria a Josef, para yr a visitar a sania Isabel. 


Josef. 


Maria. 


Josef. 


Licencia quiero pedir 
a Josef mi amado esposo, 
y con fervor sin reposo 
a Jerusalen partir. 
Por saludar, y servir 270 
a mi prima enla montaiia, 
cosa sera muy estrafa 
a mi parienta el parir. 
Que hazeys sefiora mia, 
en que hazeys exercicio? 275 
Sefior a vuestro servicio 
estoy, como antes solia: 
Grande merced sentiria, 
alcangar licencia del, 
para yr a ver a Isabel 280 
la muger de Zacarias. 
Parta mi querida esposa, 
y mire, no se detenga, 
sino que muy presto venga, 
que su ausencia me es penosa: 285 
Esta yda es trabajosa, 


[Aiij, vo., col. 2.] porque ay asperas vias: 
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Isabel. 


Maria. 
[Aiiij ro., col. 1.] 


Isabel. 
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hasta yr a Zacarias, 
es carrera muy fregosa. 


{| Aqui se parte la Maria, y dize yendo. 


Muchas vezes e venido 
otras por este camino, 

y cansada de contino 

del trabajo recebido: 

y agora no e sentido 

cosa alguna al caminar. 
En casa me quiero entrar 
de mi cufiado querido. 
Dios os salve prima mia 
Isabel mucho querida! 

Y vos seays bien venida 
preciosa virgen Maria: 
Soys bendita cada dia 
entre todas las mugeres, 
y el fruto que parieres, 
lo es, y siempre seria. 

Y de donde me a venido, 
visitarme con fervor 

la madre de mi Seifior, 

sin se lo aver merecido? 
Luego prima que mi oydo 
vuestra salva recibio: 

el infante se alegro 

en mis entrafias metido: 
Soys muy bienaventurada 
prima, en aver creydo 

al mensajero venido: 

sin que dudassedes nada. 

Mi anima dedicada 

al Sefior engrandecio, 

mi espiritu se alegro 

en Dios mi salud preciada. 
Bueno sera aparejar 

mi sefiora los pajfiales, 
porque veo ya sefiales 

de su parto sin dudar. 

Sin que los vays a mercar 
sefiora, los tengo alli, 
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Una muger. Si son aquellos que vi: 
no tenemos que buscar. 
Isabel. La Comadre llamen luego 330 


que siento ser menester: 
no se deven detener, 
vayan presto: yo lo ruego. 
Muger. Mientras enciendo el fuego 
muchacho vela a llamar, 335 
j di: que venga sin tardar, 
y que venga luego, luego. 
’ Maria. Espero yo en mi Sefior 
aquel alto Rey del Cielo, 
que la librara enel suelo 340 
prima mia de dolor. 
: No tengays ningun temor, 
} supliquemos a Dios Padre, 
. que muy presto os haga madre 
del que sera Precursor. 345 





; { Va a llamar a la Comadre, y dize. 
Muchacho. Quiero primero llamar 

a sefiora buenos dias! 

la muger de Zacarias 

os enbia a suplicar, 

que luego querays llegar, 350 
[Aiiij ro., col. 2.|_ donde esta sin diferir 

sabed, que quiere parir: 

y no se deve tardar. 


SS, aa 


} Comadre. Que me dizes hijo, hijo? 

' O Sejior Dios de Israel 355 
que esta prefiada Isabel? 

i nunca tal cosa se dixo: 


O que grande regozijo 

que tendran con su prejiez: 
; a cabo de su vejez, 360 
y mayor si pare hijo. 
Vamos luego, no tardemos 


i pues tanto es menester, 

no me quiero detener: 

porque con tienpo lleguemos: 365 
; Plega a Dios, que la hallemos 


buena: no venimos tarde: 
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Isabel. 


Maria. 


Muger. 


[Aiiij vo., col. 1.] 


Maria. 
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Mi sefiora Dios os guarde, 
que muy pocas lo sabemos. 
En esta camara entremos 370 
sefiora, si soys servida, 
y la orden buscaremos, 
para que seays parida. 
Seays sefiora venida 
en buen punto a mi posada: 375 
que bien estays desseada, 
entremos por vuestra vida. 
Entretanto yo sefiora 
quiero a mi Dios suplicar, 
tenga por bien de os librar 380 
desse parto en esta ora. 
Yo tanbien quiero a la ora 
en bueltas de tantas quexas, 
hazer algunas torrejas 
como buena servidora. 385 


{| Aqui se entran todos en el pavellon, y queda la muger, 
y dize. 
Que haze de cheriar, 
mucho la sarten se quexa, 
quiero ver esta torreja 
a que sabe: sin tardar. 
Ya me podria amargar, 390 
y causalo la manteca: 
el que la come, no peca: 
otras dos queiro provar. 
{| Sale la Comadre con el nifio. 

Sefiora salga aca fuera 
presto, que tenemos hijo: 395 
hagan todos regozijo, 
que es parida la majiera: 
Nunca tal cosa se viera, 
sefiora tomaldo vos: 

Bendito vengas de Dios 400 
a aparejar la carrera. 
Regozijense las gentes 
con este nifio nacido: 
© mensajero venido 
de parte de quien tu sientes. 405 
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Pariente. 


[Aiiij vo., col. 2.] 
Bobo. 


Pariente. 


Muger. 


Pariente. 


Bobo. 


Maria. 


Los vezinos, y parientes 
a ver vengan mi sobrino, 
regozijense contino: 
pues no ay inconvenientes. 
Dezidnos de quien procede, 
hazer tantas alegrias 
en casa de Zacarias? 
de nuevo que aver puede: 
por mi vida alla me llegue, 
que no lo puedo cufrir: 
Pues yo quiero tanbien yr 
por mi vida aca no quede. 
Dezidme, de que procede, 
que tengays tanto plazer: 
Lleguese, y podralo ver, 
y tambien se alegraria. 
Vos sabreys con alegria 
que tenemos regozijo, 
porque a parido vn hijo 
mi sefiora en este dia. 
O caso tan de notar, 
que pariesse tal muger, 
que semejante plazer 
no se deve de callar: 
Cantemos sin mas tardar: 
pues tenemos tal Infante: 
Por mi fe yo tanbien cante, 
y que tengo de saltar. 


Cancion. 
Pues que Dios tal hijo dio 
al bueno de Zacarias, 
hagan todos alegrias. 


Pues la que nunca paria, 
agora un hijo pario: 
hagan todos como yo, 


Oy, que es el otavo dia. 
bien sera sin dilatarlo, 
vamos, a circuncidarlo: 
pues hazerlo convenia. 
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Isabel. Hagase sefiora mia. 
Vamos todos prestamente. 445 
[Col. 1.] y llevemos el presente, 
como hazerse solia. 
Sacerdote. Como se a de llamar 
el infante, que traeys? 
Pariente. Zacarias le llameys, 450 


en ello no ay que dudar: 
no le devemos quitar 
el nombre: que tiene el padre: 


Isabel. No, que porque bien le cuadre, 
Juan se deve intitular. 455 
Pariente. Sefiora no hallo yo 


en vuestro linaje, ni siento, 

quien se llame, ni llamo 

esse nonbre, que nonbro: 

y crea, que no la miento. 460 
A su padre preguntemos 

sefiora, si le parece 

por sefias pues que se ofrece: 

el nonbre que le pondremos. 


4] Por setias pregunian al padre, como le llamaran: y pide por sefias vna 
escrivania, y escrivio su nonbre. 
Muchacho. Segun que las sefias haze 465 
mi buen sefior Zacarias, 
el nos pide escrivanias, : 
darselas luego me plaze. 
Y porque no se enbarace 
la pronta circuncision: 470 
lean presto esse renglon, 
veran: lo que satisfaze. 


[Col. 2.] [Dice el] Letrero: 
A lo que me preguniays, 
y demi saber quereys: 
su propio nonbre Juan es: 


Bobo. A las gentes pone espanto 
este secreto ecelente, 
que tenemos al presente: 475 
este nifio es algun santo. 
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Pariente. Y yo me pienso otro tanto 
que es este algun secreto, 
sin duda que lo prometo, 
ca de temor me quebranto. 480 
Zacarias. Sefior que el mundo criaste 
solamente en dezir fiat: 
doyte gracias este dia, 
pues mi lengua desataste: 
Y tales cosas obraste, 485 
por librar al pecador: 
yo te doy gracias Seijior, 
por el bien que me enbiaste. 
Pariente. O casos tan de notar, 
o casos tan ecelentes, 490 
ponen espanto a las gentes, 
si se ponen a pensar. 
Dezid, quieros preguntar: . 
no penseys, que estoy borracho, 
quien pensays este muchacho 495 
es: y que tiene de obrar? 
Zacarias. Benedictus dominus Deus 
Israel, quia visitavit, et fecit re- 
demptionem plebis sue. 


Laus Deo. 


NoTEs 


[Asa rule only words not given in the current dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
(1914), or mentioned there as obsolete, are explained.] 


Line 1. Capital D, twice as large as the I and encroaching on line 2. 
3. June 24th. 

21. Covarrubias (1611) v° cabega, explains cabizmordido as “el que tiene el 
cogote Ilano.” Zerolo says “‘el que tiene el cogote aplastado,”” which may 
be misleading. 

It is always applied to clerics, the tonsured, or as Barnabe Googe has it, 
the shorn-polls. E.g. 
— “ni se contenta con la demasiada conversacion del vicario, ni con la 
continua visita del guardian de ya sabeis, ni con la amistad antigua del 
otro cabez mordido . . .” 
(Anon., Comedia Serafina, 1521, Madrid, 1873, p. 378). 
— “Pastora” referring to the “santero”: 
“no auria quien me vengasse 
daqueste cabiz mordido,.” 
(Egloga nueva, s.l.n.a.,ap. Cronan, Teatro 
espaftol del siglo X VI, Vol. 1, 369). 
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— Pinedo, to a disguised fraile whose crown he has noticed: 


“don cogote, 
cabez mordido babote;” . 


(Jayme de Giiete, Comedia Tesorina, ibid., p. 118). 


son = sino. Cf. Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y Eglogas, 1867, pp. 22, 26, 36, 
90, 187. 

The play was evidently performed ir the market-place (/. 38), like Car- 
vajal’s Tragedia Josefina (before 1523) where the Faraute also complains 
of the sun: “Gran sol hace . . .’”’ (III). Juan Rodrigo Alonso’s Comedia 
de Sancta Susafia (1551) likewise gives evidence of being acted in the open: 


““Y pues, sefiores, no llueue, 
no ayays miedo que os mojeys.” 


(ed. Bonilla, Rev. hisp., Vol. 27, 1912, 424). 


On this use of onbre as an indefinite, with practically the value of yo, see 
an article by the editor in the forthcoming Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal: 
“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the Drama of the Sixteenth 
Century.” 

As far as it goes, the introito, with the shepherd’s greeting, his sneers at 
women, clerics and especially gallants, his trouble in remembering the 
argument, runs true to the type established mainly by Torres Naharro at 
the beginning of the century. It is sufficient to recall certain passages in 
the introito of Torres Naharro’s Trofea: 


“* Como estos cabezmordidos 
Que andan gordos, embotidos . . .” 


or the Soldadesca: 


‘* Bobarrones! 
Que cegais con presunciones, 
Y vivis todos ascuras .. .” 


(Propalladia, ed. Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo, Vol. 1, 224 and 290). 
letijo = litigio, disputa. Cf. 152. 
An interesting example of the gerund without en, clearly expressing action 
immediately preceding that of the verb to which it refers. Cf. Bello- 


Cuervo, Gramdtica, 446. 
mafiera = estéril. 


110 and 196. contino = continuamente. Cf. 167 and 294: de contino. 


126. 


136. 
172, 
173. 
205. 


The text here gives ij, which I take to mean, by reference to the ‘“‘dos 
vezinos de el pueblo” on the title-page: “Otro del pueblo.” Similarly 
lines 206 and 216 are designated in the text as spoken by Pu. and 211 and 
221 as spoken by 7). 

Note dispergida < Lat. dispergére. 

475, 560. espanto = wonder. 

ni sidra. The sicera, “strong drink,”’ of the Vulgate (Luke I, 15). 

The last six lines are much blurred. 
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226, 237, 348. These lines are spoken by Mo., that is to say, the muchacho 
(mochacho) mentioned on the title-page. 
229, 375. posada = casa. Cf. 


“ty es de ver, 
que pues ya eres mi muger, 
parece cosa escusada, 
pues al fin se ha de saber, 
no Ilebarte a mi posada; . . . 


” 


(Jaime de Giiete, Comedia Tesorina, ll. 1840 ff. Also Ibid., 1. 323). 
Further examples: Lope de Vega, Las Bizarrias de Belisa, Obras suelias, 
Vol. 1, 272; Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
note 186. 
328, 334, 382. Spoken by Mu., namely, “una muger.” 
247, a = /hal 
3¢ om bueltas de = juntamente con, en el momento de. Cf. 


A bueltas de la matanga 
se exercitan los cautelas 
de los hurtos del atun . . . 


(Secunda Parte de la Vida del Picaro, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
Rev. de Archivos, vol. 17, 1908, 64). 


The Cid (ed. Menéndez Pidal) has abwelias de (716) and en buelta con 
(1761). Other examples in Berceo. The Academy mentions a vuelias 
de = ademds de. The idiom may be translated simply as con in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

“‘No es posible que a bueltas de lo malo no salga grande quantitad de 
bueno” (Villalén, Viaje de Turquia, ca. 1557, ed. Serrano y Sanz, Madrid, 
1905, P. 51). 

“La mujer negaba é vuelias de lagrimas y buen rostro, con que los que 
cerca se hallaban volvian por ella ultrajando al hombre” (Francisco 
Santos, Dia y Noche de Madrid (1663), Paris, Garnier, p. 39). 

384. torrejas = torrijas. 

386. que haze de cheriar = Icudnto chirria! Cf. Percivale-Minsheu, Dictionary 
(1623) and the Diccionario de Autoridades as well as the latest edition of the 
Academy dictionary, just come to hand (1925), vo. cherriar. Aicardo (Pal- 
abras y acepciones omitidas en el diccionario académico, Madrid, 1906, 
p. 82) quotes a sixteenth-century form cherrio (“los cherrios del murcié- 
lago”’). Sevilla (Vocabulario Murciano, Murcia, 1919, p. 71) records 
chirrear. For the construction Cf. ‘“‘O, perdido de hombre, y que haze de 
llorar de alegria!” (Juan Rodriguez Florian, Comedia llamada Florinea, 
1554 in Origenes de la novela, Vol. 3, 171.) 

395. et passim. Ina number of places it is evident that the colon stands for 
an exclamation point, which in sixteenth-century type, especially when 
worn, differs only slightly from the colon. 

405. tu sientes. Cf. 310-313. 

410 etc. Pa., that is, “un pariente” (in the 1528 edition: una parienta) de 
Zacarias. 
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440. Here, for metrical reasons, Maria’s speech should begin, although the text 
makes it begin with 441. 

442. Vamos a circuncidarlo: In Spain the circumcision even of the Lord was 
more than once presented. Cf. Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, Vol. 2, 356 ff. 
An auto by Pedro de Medina, La Circuncisién del Sefior, paid for by the 
municipality of Seville in"1561, has disappeared. Cf. Sanchez Arjona, El 
teatro en Sevilla, Sevilla, 1898, p. 254. Rocamora mentions a Joa entitled 
“La circuncisién del Sefior” by Juan Pérez de Aragén. 

472. After 472: the editor’s italics. The first line of the letrero preceded by Za. 


JosEerH E. GILLET 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


























NOTES ON THE VOCES DEL CIELO 


a brief article in this review’ mention is made of what 

would appear to be a peculiarity of the Spanish playwright 
Mira de Amescua, to wit, the phenomenon of casual words 
dropped by characters of third or fourth rate importance which 
influence the trend of thought and in some cases even the action 
of the leading personages. Thus in the first example adduced 
the casual remarks of three stable boys and an old man gambling 
under a prison window forebode the evil doom of the prisoner 
who accidentally overhears them and do not fail to make a deep 
impression upon his state of mind. In Mira’s play E/ Arpa de 
David, the words of two quarreling servants strike-the ear of 
Urias ominously. But he does not heed them and comes to 
grief. In still another example bits of words and phrases are 
meant to convey a warning. 

One might perhaps have expected to see the author (who 
elsewhere claims to have made a special study of Greek civiliza- 
tion) bring his study to a proper conclusion by an enquiry into 
the origin of this on the whole rather strange stage-technical 
device. Since for one reason or another he has failed to do this, 
I venture to point out a few facts which may prove helpful in 
the estimation of Mira’s humanism. 

The listening to stray words and their acceptation as omina 
(kledonomancy) is one of the common methods of divination 
the world over. Examples of it occur as early as Homeric 
Greece. Thus, having conquered the beggar Iros, Odysseus 
is greeted by the suitors upon his return:? 


Zebs rou doin, tetve, kai GPavaror Peol &AdXor 
Orrt wadtor’ eédXers . . . . 


He gladly accepts the good omen implied in these words. At 
Pharai, in Achaia, there stood an image of Hermes with a stone 


1 Romanic REviEw, XVI (1925), pp. 57-70. 
2 Od. XVIII. 116. 
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hearth in front. People desirous of receiving an oracle would 
burn incense on the hearth, deposit a copper coin on the altar 
and whisper their question into the ear of the statue. Then 
they would stop their ears till they had gone a short distance, 
and whatever words first struck them were considered as the 
god’s answer.’ Similar sanctuaries existed at Pitane, in Aiolis, 
at Thebes, where the rite was connected with the worship o: 
Apollo Spodios, at Smyrna, where we find a temple of Kdnddéves 
outside the walls, and at Athens, which possessed an altar of 
Pheme. Aristides the Rhetorician has reference to the altars of 
kAniov. Nor is this custom peculiar to Greece. A Greek 
inscription at Tusculum proves its existence in Italy. The 
story of Perseus, the pet-dog of Aemilius Paulus’ little daughter, 
is of course well known to all readers of Plutarch. The mysteri- 
ous voice which St. Augustine heard, saying: ‘Tolle lege, tolle 
lege,’’ also comes to mind.’ Plutarch tells us that the Egyp- 
tians paid much attention to the chance utterances of children 
at play. To the Arabs of North Africa the same belief is 
familiar, ominous stray words of this character being called 
fal.’ A curious story is told by the traveller Ibn Batutah, 
which I shall quote more at length, since I have found no 
reference to it in works dealing with divination, ancient or 
modern. 

The grandfather of the kadi Fakhr eddin Arrighi, on making 
his first pilgrimage to Mecca, arrived one evening at the gates of 
Alexandria, utterly destitute, and decided not to enter the city 
before having heard some word of good omen. So he sat down 
outside the wall. The closing time having come, one of the 
watches, somewhat out of sorts on account of his supposed slow- 
ness, said to him mockingly: ‘‘Come in, then, kadi!” ‘Kadi, 
so it may please Allah,’’ said the stranger, accepting the omen, 
entered, and later, when the kadi of Alexandria came to die, 
the fame of his virtues had become so great that the sultan 
appointed him to the vacancy.® 


5 Pausanias, Descr. Gr. VII. 22. 2-3. 

*W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, pp. 231-232. 

5 Conf. VIII. 12. 29. 

6 De Is. et Os., cap. 14. 

’ Halliday, op. cit., p. 229. 

8 Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, texte arabe, accompagné d’une traduction par C. 
Defrémery et le Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti, Paris, 1893, I, 34. 
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Kledonomancy is found in India as well. In the first book 
of Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara we hear the story of the 
founding of the city of Pataliputra. A prince has fallen in 
love with the princess Patali at the mere report of her beauty. 
That very night he flies to her palace with the aid of his magic 
shoes. Entering through the window, he beholds Patali asleep, 
bathed in the moonlight that seemed to cling to her limbs. 
He hesitates, not knowing how to wake her up, when the chant 
of the watchman outside strikes his ear: ‘‘ Young men obtain 
the fruit of their birth when they awake the sleeping one, 
embracing her as she sweetly scolds, with her eyes languidly 
opening.’’ Then he embraces the fair one, and she awakes.’ 

Finally, an Old Testamental text may be quoted, showing 
that the practice of kledonomancy was not unknown to the 
Hebrews. Jonathan with a small band of followers approaches 
a Philistine garrison, when they hear some of the enemy shout: 
“‘Come up to us, and we will show you a thing.” Jonathan 
accepts the omen and says to his armor-bearer: ‘‘Come up after 
me: for the Lord hath delivered them into the hands of Israel.’’ ' 

What was then the direct source of Mira? We know that 
ancient modes of divination tenaciously held their ground in 
Spain, even after the advent of Christianity. The examples of 
augury occurring in the Poema del Cid and in the Cantar de los 
Infantes de Lara illustrate this. The Arab domination certainly 
did nothing to eradicate such superstitions; it may even have 
re-enforced them in more than one case. Finally, Mira was, 
like most of his contemporaries, quite familiar with the Old 
Testament, which even furnished him plots for his plays. Yet 
I very much doubt whether any of these sources can justly be 
held responsible for his adoption of this stage-technical device. 
The mediaeval documents are singularly silent about kledono- 
mancy in Spain, whereas the references to ornithomancy or 
augury are extremely frequent, and from the Biblical passage 
to the extensive use of kledonomancy as a device in a Renais- 
sance drama it is certainly a far cry. 

The true solution must, I think, be sought elsewhere. Mira 


* Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, London, 1924, I, 23. 
10; Sam, XIV. 12. 
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de Amescua was a humanist and therefore undoubtedly familiar 
with a number of references to kledonomancy in the ancient 
authors. Still one might doubt that such stray references were 
in themselves strong enough to suggest the device. But there is 
a direct reference to this form of divination in an ancient Greek 
playwright who was widely studied in the Renaissance, Aristoph- 


anes. In the Birds we are given quite an array of modes of 
divination: ™ 


An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street or a slave that you meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a bird. 


Whether or no this solution be adopted, there can be no doubt 
that Mira’s use of the voces del cielo is directly or indirectly 
derived from a world-old mode of divination, usually called 
kledonomancy, from the term given it by the ancient Greeks, a 
term which has also been adopted by modern students of 
religion and folk-lore. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


11 Aves, 719, trans. Rogers. 
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CHAUCER AND THE ROMAN DE LA ROSE, vwv. 
16096-—105 


N Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale (C. T., F. 253-260), occurs the 
following passage: 


But nathelees, somme seyden that it was 
Wonder to maken of fern-asshen glas, 
255 And yet nis glas nat lyk asshen of fern; 
But for they han y-knowen it so fern, 
Therfore cesseth her iangling and her wonder. 
As sore wondren somme on cause of thonder, 
On ebbe, on flood, on gossomer, and on mist, 
260 And alle thing, til that the cause is wist. 


In a note to v. 255 H. B. Hinckley observes, “the same 
illustration is used in Roman de la Rose 16762-67.' Closer con- 
sideration of the French text, however, shows that we have 
here a case, not merely of the “‘same illustration”’ being used, 
but of Chaucer’s having borrowed from the Roman for the 
wonder of glass-making and, furthermore, for the reference to 
the cause of thunder and mist. The pertinent verses in the 
Roman run: 


Ne veit l’en coment de fouchiere 
Font cil e cendre e veirre naistre 
Qui de veirrerie sont maistre, 
Par depuracion legiere? 
16100 Si n’est pas li veirres fouchiere, 
Ne fouchiere ne rest pas veirres. 
E quant esparz vient e toneirres, 
Si repeut l’en souvent voeir 
Des vapeurs les pierres choeir, 
16105 Qui ne montrerent mie pierres.? 
1 Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, Mass., 1907), p. 227. 
2 Cited from the ed. of Ernest Langlois, S.A.T.F., 1914 ff. For the probable 


ultimate source of this passage (Breve Breviarium de Dono Dei), see Langlois’ note to 
this passage, ed. cit., IV, 298. 
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(‘‘Does one not see how those who are masters of glass- 
making cause, by simple purification, ash and glass to be made 
from fern? Yet glass is not fern nor, on the other hand, is fern 
glass. And when lightning and thunder come, one may, indeed, 
often see stones fall from the mists, which are not like stones 
at all.’’) 

Chaucer’s English is not, of course, a literal translation of 
the French, but it is clear that he is consciously or unconsciously 
drawing definitely and directly on the French poem which he 
knew so well. 

F. P. Macouwn, Jr. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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REVIEWS 


La Politesse mondaine et les théories del’ honnéteté en France au X VII* siécle, de 1600 & 
1660, par M. Magendie. Paris, Alcan, n.d. (1925?). 


Every young scholar dreams of a magnum opus which is destined never to be 
written; and in the days of my own apprenticeship I had the temerity to dream of 
two. One was to be a great history of criticism and literary theory from the Greeks 
to our own day, a dream which even the appearance of the first volume of Saints- 
bury’s History of Criticism did not completely destroy; and the other, to which I 
sometimes gave the fanciful title of ‘‘The Birth and Death of the Gentleman,” was 
to be a history of social ideals, as summed up in the word “‘gentleman,” from the 
days of chivalry to the days of American democracy. To the first of these I have 
made some fitful contributions during the years that have since elapsed; but the 
other project is recorded only in a few fragmentary and negligible studies, beginning 
with a review of Opdycke’s translation of Castiglione’s Cortegiano in the Nation in 
1902 and ending with the editing of an Elizabethan version of Della Casa’s Galateo 
in 1913. Of all the fifteen years of study which I devoted to this subject, nothing 
remains except the two hundred volumes, more or less, which still gather dust in my 
library,—volumes which bear such various titles as J] Gentilhuomo, Della I ngiustitia 
del Duello, Della Natura d’Amore, Dialogo de’Giuochi senesi, Didlogo de la Verdadera 
Honra Militar, La Maison des Jeux, L’Honneste Femme, Traité de la Cour, The Boke 
of Curtasye, The Compleat Gentleman, and The Broad Stone of Honour. 

It was therefore with considerable interest, and no little humility, that I ap- 
proached M. Magendie’s ponderous tome, which housed a fragment of my youthful 
dream. It is no mere figure of speech to call a volume of 943 pages ponderous. 
Its subject is the ‘‘honnéte homme,” the French gentleman of the seventeenth 
century, more especially the theory of social conduct as expressed in the theoretical 
treatises of the period; and to describe and explain this minor aspect of the life of 
sixty years M. Magendie has employed about half a million words, which is approxi- 
mately the number M. Lanson uses to sum up the whole history of French literature, 
and almost twice as many as Windelband uses to sum up the whole history of Euro- 
pean philosophy. I am instituting no invidious comparisons; M. Magendie’s aim 
is wholly different from theirs, and the question is whether he has really justified 
the use of his enormous framework. 

In the days when the two dreams were still real for me, I entertained a very high 
regard for French doctoral dissertations, of which this volume appears to be a 
modern example. I used to contrast their maturity and intelligence with the 
immaturity and unintelligence of doctoral dissertations emanating from other 
countries that I might mention. I have not kept track of them for years, but this 
work and others like it make me wonder whether I did not overestimate their value. 
Perhaps I was thinking of a few high spots, like Renan’s monograph on Averroes and 
Averroism, and judging the practice from the exceptional work of genius; or perhaps 
the general standard has fallen; I am not ina position to decide. Not a few of those 
which I have seen impress me as exhibiting anything but maturity and intelligence. 
Too often, as in this case, they are swollen and distended, like a balloon; and one 
searches in vain for that illumination of reason and that concision of style which we 
connect with the very nature of the French spirit. 
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M. Magendie has poured out all his note-books on the printed page; he has 
omitted nothing that he has learnt. I do not wish to make light of his patient 
research nor to wage indiscriminate war on erudition in general, such as is fashionable 
to-day among journalists but is out of place on the lips of a scholar. I mean merely 
to imply that a scholar may do more with his material than to give long abstracts 
of all the books he has read, and to arrange these abstracts in chronological order, 
with occasional interludes of comment on their historical meaning. It would be 
unfair to say that M. Magendie has done no more than this; he has distinguished 
between various aspects of his subject, and made us realize, among other things, 
how the conception of life of the bourgeoisie and the moralists differed from that 
of the aristocrats and the imaginative writers who sought to please them. His 
main achievement, however, consists in the fact that he has read a great many 
important and unimportant books, most of them difficult to procure, and has made 
their contents accessible to all who may care to know about them. I, for one, am 
grateful to him for all this information. 

But unfortunately, despite his patient research and his 943 pages, he has not 
read enough. His book opens with a bibliography of thirty pages, and I note in 
passing that among the modern works dealing with the subject he has included 
only one not written in French. In the body of his book, he mentions half a dozen 
early foreign books on social life, such as Castiglione’s Cortegiano, Della Casa’s 
Galateo, Guazzo’s Civil Conversazione, and Erasmus’ De Civilitate morum puerilium, 
all available in French translation; he briefly describes their contents, and then airily 
dismissesthem. He devotes a page to disputing Toldo’s contention that the Chevalier 
de Méré was directly indebted to the Cortegiano. But to prove or disprove individual 
borrowing is wholly beside the point. For the fact is that the theories of ‘‘honnéteté”’ 
current in France in the first half of the seventeenth century had been fully developed 
by the Italian social theorists of the sixteenth century, quite as completely as the 
classical rules of French criticism had been anticipated by Scaliger and Castelvetro, 
Minturno and Piccolomini. The social customs of the Précieuses and their successors 
had been determined in virtually all their detail by the courts and academies of 
Mantua, Ferrara, Siena, Urbino, and Milan; indeed, the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
who played so important a part in transferring these social customs as a body to the 
soil of France, was herself born in Rome and was half-Italian. No study of the 
history of the ideal of the gentleman is possible without an understanding of its 
progressive modification, out of French chivalry, through the Italian “‘cortegiano,”’ 
with his classical culture, and the later Renaissance ‘‘gentiluomo.”” To ignore these 
facts, and the literature which had grown out of the facts, is to misconceive completely 
the history of social ideals in France and in the whole of Europe. 

If M. Magendie had been familiar with the work of a single American scholar, 
Professor T. F. Crane, more especially the recent book on Italian Social Customs of 
the Sixteenth Century, and their Influence on the Literature of Europe, he could never 
have been satisfied with so narrow a perspective. Professor Crane’s work deals 
with only a single aspect of this great problem, the social amusements and “parlor 
games”’ of the Italians of the Cinquecento. It omits all the more general discussions 
of social theory, such as Muzio’s I/ Gentilhuomo and Possevino’s Dialogo dell’ Onore; 
it is, like M. Magendie’s work, a collection of abstracts of books arranged in chro- 
nological order rather than a searching historical study. But it indicates the nature 
of France's debt to Italy in something of its true light, and this M. Magendie has 
wholly failed to do. For example, Sorel’s Maison des Jeux and Mademoiselle de 
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Scudéry’s Les Jeux (prefixed to her romance, Mathilde d’ Aguilar) owe their origin to 
books like Ringhieri’s Cento Giuochi liberali et d'Ingegno and Bargagli’s Trattenimenti; 
Ringhieri’s book had been partially translated into French; he is actually mentioned 
by name in the Maison des Jeux; yet even this did not whet M. Magendie’s curiosity, 
and the reader of his book will look in vain for any discussion of Ringhieri 
or Bargagli. But to add illustrations of this sort would add nothing to the 
argument; the fault with M. Magendie’s book is not a question of details. He 
has studied a great social problem and a body of social theories without any 
real understanding of their provenance or their place in history. Because of 
his ignorance of these antecedents, he has been unable to explain the exact 
nature of France’s contribution to civilization—what was original in her work 
as well as what was merely borrowed. If the swollen pages of his book would 
seem to indicate that French scholarship has lost something of its organizing power 
and its gift of succinct and illuminating narrative, this lack of European perspective 
would seem to indicate a form of inbreeding from which French scholarship must 
escape if it would understand the meaning of history and make that meaning clear 
to the world of letters. It would be indeed a tragedy if scholars could no longer 
look to France for those striking and original gifts of interpretation which she, and 
she only, has been able to give us. 


J. E. SPrIncarn 
NEw YorK 


Das Katalanische: Seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzalischen, sprachwissen- 
schaftlich und historisch dargestellt von W. Meyer-Liibke, Sammlung Roman- 
ischer Elementar- und Handbiicher, Heidelberg, Winter, 1925, pp. 191. 


Meyer-Liibke has in this book of 191 pages analysed Catalonian in its phonology, 
morphology, word-formation, syntax and vocabulary. A thorough and systematic 
attempt is made at determining the exact relationship of Catalonian to Spanish and 
Provengal, a mooted question which has divided philologists for many years. Morel- 
Fatio, Bourciez, Meyer-Liibke himself have seen in Catalonian a branch of Provencal, 
while Saroihandy (in Gréber’s Grundriss, 2), Morf, Menendez Pidal and W. V. 
Warburg have held that it was essentially a Spanish dialect with Provencal features 
due to the relatively long political connection of the two lands on both sides of the 
eastern Pyrenees. 

In presence of this continued and deep opposition of views, M.-L., whose recent 
studies in Spanish linguistics have thrown so much light on various obscure points, 
has set out to make an exposé of the Cat. language system in comparison with Sp. 
and Prov. It is, first, a fine compendium of the structures of the three languages, 
and as such will be most welcome to scholars who will find them clearly set forth 
in a comparative manner. Nowhere else, so far as I know, is the linguistic system 
of these three languages so clearly and ably presented. 

In regard to the problem itself of ascertaining the relative position of Catalonian 
to Spanish and Provengal, M.-L.’s method brings out very forcibly the preponderance 
of similar developments in Cat. and Prov. over those in Cat. and Sp. 

Here are some of these concordances and differences: The diphthongation of 
open o and e is generally absent from Provencal and Catalonian while the very 
condition of diphthongation in Catalonian and Provencgal—viz.: the presence of a 
palatal after open e and o—is precisely that which prevents diphthonguizing in 
Spanish: ex.: Sp. muela, Cat. mola, Prov. mola, but pecho, pits, pieits. 
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Provencal alone diphthonguizes e and o followed by u (brieu, miou) and also 
carries 0 to u (flur) which M.-L. explains by showing it to be a later development 
after the linguistic community had been broken. The same is true of the Catalonian 
development of e into e which is probably posterior to the twelfth century. 

Provengal and Catalonian drop the same final vowels o and e under the same 
conditions, while in general Spanish preserves final 0, although in the Cid and in 
Aragonian documents, forms like nuef, puent, ley (leite) are found. 

Leaving out certain special developments, the striking coincidences of the 
dropping of m in posttonic consonant groups like Sp. asno, Cat. ase, Prov. ase, or 
such as Sp. hombre, Cat. home, Prov. ome; arbol, arbre, arbre; or the syncope of 
Cat. and Prov. disapte against Span. sabado, or vice-versa Span. sembrar against 
Prov. and Cat. semenar; or pretonic 0 > u in Prov. and Cat. murir against Span. 
morir, leave practically only two important vocalic differences between Prov. and 
Cat.: the change of u into i and preservation of au and ai in Prov. 

Although the former began early in Central Provence, yet the phenomenon did 
not even extend at first to the whole Provengal territory and did not reach the 
Catalonian frontier until after the cessation of Prov. and Cat. linguistic community. 

The reduction of au to o and ai to e which characterizes Span. and Cat. against 
Prov.—cosa, cosa, causa; leche, llet, lait—is more recent than the sonorization oca, 
oca, auca and also than the Arabic invasions, since Ar. au becomes o, Ar. asaut, 
Span. azote, Cat. assot. Although it is very old in Spanish, yet Mozarabic has 
preserved ai: febrair. By the end of the tenth century o appears to be usual, 
although much later in the homilies of Organya we still find such spellings as rauben, 
audid and ozid. In case Organya did not have a Prov. model, this would indicate 
that the monophthongation in Cat. may not have been at first so complete. How- 
ever the problem is still obscure. 

The agreement of Cat. and Prov. consonantism (p. 14 ff.) against Span. is 
still more striking. A few examples will show the concordance better: 


Sp. ya Cat. ja Prov. ja 
hembra femna fempna 
llamar clamar clamar 


against which we have Span. and Cat. cual against Prov. cal, and Span. oir, Cat. 
ohir against Prov. auzir; but M.-L. shows that old Prov. knew coa out of cauda 
which seems to indicate that the evolution of intervocalic d > z may not have been 
so complete at first as would seem to-day and one may well suppose a common 
intermediate step 3. 

The fate of the Latin groups of consonants also shows great similarity between 
Cat. and Prov.: 


Sp. labrar Cat. laurar Prov. laurar 
oso ors ors 
sueno son son 
rabia raja rauja 
espalda espatlla espatla 
rienda regna regne 
-azgo -aige -alge 
domingo duemenge demenge 

beure beure 
yerno gendra genre 
nombre nom nom 
pan pa pa 
piel pell pel, peu 
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The nasalisation of the vowel and even the disappearance of the m and subsequent 
de-nasalisation of the vowel before sand f = pensare > pesar peculiar to Prov. (p. 29) 
are not common to the whole Prov. territory, therefore of less import. 

There are also various phonetic developments peculiar to Cat. and sporadic 
concordances of Cat. with Span. like congoja, Cat. congoixa, Prov. angoisa, by the 
side of Span. espuma, Cat. escuma, Prov. escuma, but such cases do not affect the 
general character of the relations between these three languages. 

The same relationship is observed in the morphology: The comparative has, 
e.g., Sp. peor, Cat. pijor, Prov. pejor; Span. knows only magis, while Prov. and Cat. 
use both magis and plus. On the other hand illui and illorum are lacking in Sp. 
and Cat. (also in modern Prov.) while they are usual in old Prov., but the forms of 
the possessive, e.g., Sp. tu, Cat. ton, ta, Prov. to, ta, are similar in the latter two. 

The study of the article (p. 65) is one of the most interesting in the book but 
could not be summed up here without doing injustice to M.-L.’s demonstration. 

The conjugation (p. 66) shows that while Sp. completely abandoned -ére for 
-ére already in prehistoric times, Prov. and Cat. have rather extended it—e.g., 


Sp. vender Cat. vendre Prov. vendre 
vivir viur viure 
ducir dur duire 


The Latin second person plural of the imperative preserved in Sp. is replaced 
by the indicative in both Cat. and Prov. 

The shifting of the accent in the plural of the imperf. ind. from the ending to 
the stem characterize both Sp. and Cat. but not Prov.; yet M.-L. shows that this 
shifting is also found in many dialects of Provence and the north of Italy. 

The perfects in u of Cat. and Prov. show the very distinctive g element in 
sharp contrast with Sp.: 


Sp. hube Cat. hac Prov. aic 
tuve tenc tinc 
yague jac jac 


The separate position of Prov. and Cat. in regard to the pres. ind. of esse is 
shown to be a later development; on the other hand vadere is combined in Cat. 
and Prov. with anar, with ire in Sp. 

Also the preposition system, which is such an important feature in determining 
the nature of a language, is decidedly Gallo-Romanic in Catalonian, e.g., apud 
replaces cum: 


Sp. con Cat. amb Prov. amb 
delante ~ davant deban 
cerca prop prop 


About the formation of words—for which, on the Prov. side, Adams, Word 
Formation in Old Provengal (1913), is given as the fundamental work—the relative 
position of the three languages is little exemplified. The same is true of the numerals 
in which however the multiples of ten show the -ania form in Cat. and Prov. against 
-enta in Spanish. 

The formation of verbs indicates a preponderant similarity between Cat. and 
Prov.: e.g., in the relative or complete absence of the factitive verbs in -entar so 
common in Sp.; in the formation of inchoative verbs in -ehir in Prov. and Cat. 
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against -ecer in Sp.; in the use of the prefix for, fora, like Cat. foragitar, Prov. for- 
claure, etc. 

The principal difference in respect to syntax must be based on the absence of 
the two-case declension in Cat. While it survived in Prov., M.-L. (p. 58) remarks 
that the language of the Provengal poets preserved the two-case declension which 
had already gone out of use in the common language. So that a language like Cat. 
whose literature does not begin until a long time afterwards may well show nothing 
of the kind: this should not mean that it has never known it. There is at least a 
trace of it: Cat. has can Andrea for casa de en Andrea. 

Old Cat. and Prov. have known neither habere de nor the use of a with the direct 
object; both have car (unknown to Sp.) as the conjunction introducing a clause. 

Finally, the old vocabulary shows some striking concordance between Prov. 
and Cat., for instance in their common possession of words of Gaulish origin (p. 121) 
lacking in Spanish. It is also remarkable that most of the West-Gothic words in 
the Spanish vocabulary are lacking in Cat. and Prov. 

Except for germanus = frater common to both Sp. and Cat., most words like 
those for uncle, cousin, nurse, nursling, twins, godson; parts of the body; words 
referring to the home and its furniture, clothing, food, trades, division of time, 
wrongs and diseases, etc., show a greater concordance between Cat. and Prov. than 
between Sp. and Cat. : 

In his conclusion (p. 142) M.-L., after this very methodical review, indicates 
the evident Gallo-Romanic nature of Cat. On p. 154 ff. he gives a succinct but 
precise account of the historical conditions which, in his opinion, brought about this 
similarity of Cat. and Prov. They were those prevailing from the fourth to the 
sixth centuries. During that period, the Roman adininistration, the Church organ- 
isation which followed, and even the Germanic invasions tended to group the future 
Languedoc provinces with Catalonia and to separate Catalonia (Tarraconensis) from 
the rest of Spain (Carthaginensis-Baetica). 

In regard to M.-L.’s statement, however, that the more we study these questions, 
the more we see that it is during that period (4th to 6th cents.) that the characteristic 
changes in the phonetic system of the various Romance languages received their 
decisive direction, I shall soon present some observations which it might be pre- 
mature to bring here. 

In brief, this book is a fine synthetic study which presents two features very 
rarely found together, viz., that of a well-ordained and richly informed manual 
with that of the personal contribution and research of the scholar’s thesis. 


H. F. MuLier 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lope de Rueda, Teatro, Edicién y prélogo de J. Moreno Villa, Madrid, Ediciones de 

“La Lectura,” 1924. (Clésicos Castellanos, t. 59.) 

The collection of Clésicos Castellanos, highly accredited from the appearance of 
its first volumes, has in the last two years entered upon a period of increased activity. 
The character and ideals which have distinguished the collection from its beginnings 
are conspicuous in this edition of the theatre of Lope de Rueda by Moreno Villa. 
The work has been done with a view to modernizing and infusing new life into a 
classic for the general public of intelligent readers, without at any time overlooking 
the indispensable needs and requirements of the specialists. In fact, Moreno Villa’s 
edition, as far as accuracy and methods are concerned, is superior to other purely 
scholarly editions of the works of the same author. It reproduces the edition of 
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Valencia, 1567, for the comedies, and that of El Deleitoso, Logrofio, 1588, for the pasos, 
preserving the orthography of the original wherever this signifies a phonetic value. 
The variants of other editions are not annotated; but the editor clears up in brief 
and strictly necessary notes such difficulties as the text might offer a modern reader. 
It is obvious that the editor had no idea of making the extensive commentary to 
which the text of Lope de Rueda would have lent itself. This would have been out 
of place in an edition of the sort, and would have hindered rather than helped his 
object of giving new life to a famous but generally inaccessible classic. The average 
cultivated reader, whose interest in special philological problems is slight, is repelled 
by erudite annotation. However interesting this may be, it distracts him from his 
object which is the enjoyment of the old text. In this edition such difficulties as he 
may encounter in obscure passages are cleared up in brief, discreet notes; and he is 
then free to pursue his reading without further let. 

Naturally, the most important point in reviving an old author is to select from 
his work that part which by reason of its greater literary quality or representative 
value shows him to best advantage. In the greatest of the classic authors there is 
much that is dead, and much that is mere repetition. Lope de Rueda has a perma- 
nent place in the history of Spanish literature due to the realistic and popular comic 
element in his theatre. These qualities of his temperament, which are to be found 
incidentally through his entire work, form the essence of a small portion of his 
production: the pasos, the only really living and perfect part of his work, and the 
one a reader of all time can enjoy without reservations. Naturally, these pasos are 
included in Moreno Villa’s selection. As specimens of the rest of his work—the 
value of which is almost exclusively historical—the editor has selected the two 
comedies “‘Eufemia” and ‘“‘Armelina.’’ For good reasons set forth in the prologue 
these may be considered the best and most characteristic examples of this phase 
of the author. 

A brief prologue, but strong and highly original, precedes the edition. The 
author and his work are vividly characterized. By the light of a discerning theory 
on the primitive, the editor, who is a notable critic of art as well as a writer, has 
illuminated his interpretation of the work of Lope de Rueda by comparison with the 
primitive painters. This prologue is a good instance of the advantages to be gained 
by literary criticism through emerging from the limited confines of strict specialization 
and focalizing its problems from points of view outside itself. 

F. pE Onis 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le Livre de la Deablerie of Eloy d’Amerval, edited by Charles Frederick Ward, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies, Humanistic Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, lowa City, 1923. 
Scholars have reason to be grateful to Mr. Ward for this edition. The repository 

in the United States of instruments de travail for early French literature must needs, 

for many years to come, be incomplete. Public library collections began too late 
to compete with those of Europe. Anything approaching a complete library of 
reprints of French works of the first half of the sixteenth century, accessible in col- 
legiate and public libraries, would be of immense use to students of that interesting 
period of transition. The title page of Mr. Ward’s book seems to indicate that the 

University of Iowa aims at taking a notable share in building up such a library. 

Mr. Ward’s contribution, the Livre de la Deablerie, is a late example of a medi- 

aeval genre. It was written by the monk Eloy d’Amerval, its editor tells us, “‘as a 
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permanent message to his readers.’’ And the message is that Satan and Lucifer, his 
master, are carefully observing mankind, gloating over their destined victims and 
urging them forward in sin. The work, which is divided into two books preceded 
by a prologue, is in the form of a dialogue between these two, overheard by Eloy 
d’Amerval who has been transported, in a vision, to the mouth of Hell. The pro- 
logue describes the circumstances of the composition of the book; the first book con- 
tains ‘‘a discussion of sin and of various theological questions, such as predestination 
and redemption,” and the second is, as Mr. Ward rightly says, a panorama of con- 
temporary society. 

It is the second book that holds most interest for the student of life and manners 
at the close of the Middle Ages. Satan, describing to Lucifer sins and sinners, pre- 
sents to us the panorama of a mediaeval society as yet unaware of the faint new breath 
from across the Alps. Thus, d’Amerval catalogues games some unknown to the 
modern world, and others age old. Rich parvenus give him the occasion for naming 
twenty-eight trades. Mention of fashionable church-goers leads him to describe 
interesting changes of fashion. ‘‘Horns” were once the vogue for women who were 


“‘si bien encornées 
Qu’ilz surmontoyent les licornes.”’ 


Now they wear ravishing hats of black velvet with a horn so small it might have 
been made in jest. Mothers are responsible for children’s extravagances. The 
younger generation, obstinate, rude, disobedient, needs discipline, they were saying 
in the sixteenth century. They were saying, too, that the modern dances were 
reprehensible: 
“Et dieu scet comment vont saultant, 
C’est ung bruyt, ung songe, ung deduyt, 
Car le corps a cela se duyt. 


Sont fort serrées et estraintes. 
Voire et a l’aventure ensaintes!”’ 


Eloy d’Amerval does not condemn dancing per se. There are proper occasions for 

it: a priest’s first Mass, the announcement of a Marriage—engagement, an Armis- 

tice, St. John’s Eve, the Consecration of a Church, or a Saint’s Day when even monks 

and nuns may dance. The monk’s critical eye falls on students with their games and 

feasts, on tax-farmers, officers of the law, vagabonds, cutthroats, pardoners, relic- 

vendors, ‘‘trop gentilz cafars” who make good cheer and gamble in low resorts. 
Usurers and profiteers Satan claims for his own: 


“‘Telz gens sont bien nez de malle heur 
Car ie suis leur chef et doyen.” 


To the mediaeval mind all interest upon loans, whether moderate or not, had in 
itself a sinister air. Even the principle of buying cheap and selling dear was looked 
at askance, although the Fuggers in the North, the great Venetian merchants in the 
South, had invested the pursuit of commerce with a dazzling brilliance and romance. 
Eloy d’Amerval has a fine page on the subject, describing the tireless travels of 
merchants 


“‘ Aux grands chaleurs, au grans froidures 


Pour faire leurs provisions 
Et acheter des marchandises.”’ 
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Naturally, he does not spare the sinners among them, bakers who scant loaves or 
in a rising market withhold bread from the public; grocers adulterating their wares, 
apothecaries making enormous profits, masons and carpenters wasting their em- 
ployer’s time, horse dealers with all the tricks of their trade, unchanged through 
the ages. 

The moralist almost ceases to be censorious when he comes to deal with agri- 
culture, so enchanted is he with the life of the farmer, for 


“‘Labeur est une vie d’ange;” 


and the poem, at this point, becomes something akin to Pastoral or Shepherds Calendar. 

The very antithesis of the farmer’s life is for d’Amerval that of the soldier. 
The monk describes, with a bitterness that implies personal experience, the behaviour 
of soldiers in the Low Countries. The poor country folk are so afraid of being robbed 
of all their possessions that they cannot sleep, until at last, bereft of everything, 


“Tlz n'ont plus crainte ne soucy 
De perdre rien (il est ainsi) 
Car ilz ont desia tout perdu.” 


This bitter complaint recalls the lines of the Nibelungen Lied, 


“*Die Not was iiber alle not. : 
Es lagen Leib und Seele tod.” 


After soldiers, ecclesiastics, great and small! But simple priests are fondly described 
as 


“*Les bons jardiniers, 
Du jardin de Dieu grands ouvriers.” 


D’Amerval is not unduly tender of his own profession, but when he comes to deal 
with the weaknesses of its members he does so with extremest tact: 


“‘Prestres n’en doubte point, sont hommes, 
Comme aultres gens, pour toutes sommes.” 


Matters ecclesiastical naturally absorb more of a monk’s attention than mundane 
affairs. There are few aspects of churchly life that he passes by, but he ends in mere 
moralizing gilded with a final touch of humor. Satan fears that some eavesdropper 
may write what he has heard in a book to convert sinners and that thus some victims 
may be lost to him. 

Such is the work which Mr. Ward has undertaken to edit for the modern scholar. 
It is somewhat misleadingly included under the heading of Humanistic Studies. 
Asa fact, nothing could be more completely mediaeval. The Deablerie was printed— 
to glance at mere externals—in the old gothic at a moment when type of the new 
fashion was already in use, for the most part by those aware of the first dawnings 
of Humanism. Black letter, however, perfectly suited Eloy d’Amerval’s book. 
Equally suitable to it is the Mouth of Hell which adorns the frontispiece—a very sign- 
manual of the mediaeval form of thought glorified and illuminated by Dante two 
centuries earlier. Mediaevalism was at its last gasp in d’Amerval’s time; one has 
but to compare his work with Erasmus’ attack upon the follies of his day to realize 
how short its shrift was to be, but nothing could be more firmly set in the older 
tradition than this Deablerie. That is not, one may gather from the preface, the view 
of the Editor, who considers d’Amerval’s work as “ unique in its time."” He remarks, 
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truly enough, that the main content of the poem is based on first hand observation 
of men and events, but adds that ‘‘Eloy d’Amerval was in many respects the first 
French writer to combine an insistence on preparation for the life to come with 
fervent exhortation to perform all duties as citizens of the world.” He places his 
author in a group exemplifying the inclination towards ‘‘moral observation and 
satire’’—a group whose other outstanding figures were Coquillart, Gringore, Jehan 
de l’Espine du Pont-Alletz and Jacques d’Adouville. The implication is that their 
attitude was new and that they were alone in taking it. But in fact, they are in the 
direct line of one of the ancient traditions of the Middle Ages. Eloy d’Amerval 
does not differ in any sensible way from the ancient company of moralists who were a 
constant element of mediaeval life. Langland, for example, did differ from them. 
He was a revolutionary, proposing a dislocation of society upon earth, but d’Amerval 
and his predecessors simply proposed a better preparation for Heaven. 

If it is difficult to agree with Mr. Ward that his author’s work is surprisingly 
modern, it is equally difficult to consider it, as he does, ‘“‘a masterpiece.”” A keen 
observer of the external aspects of life, a lively chronicler of these, the monk un- 
doubtedly was; and there are occasions when he shows that he can with some 
acumen penetrate the soul of a sinner, as, for example, in his description of the 
miser, but these occasions are rare. There is no order in the composition of the book. 
The writer runs on as ideas occur to him, leaving a subject only to return and harry 
it a few pages further on. His editor’s remark that ‘diffusion and digressions are 
not very noticeable” savours of the tolerant weakness of a scholar for his subject. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Ward gives a brief list of quotations and allusions in 
d’Amerval’s book which ‘‘ may reflect some light on his reading.’”’ From a list which 
includes the somewhat curious dictum: ‘‘ Among Latin writers quoted are Boethius, 
Justinian, Philippus of Pergamum,! Cato the Philosopher, Terence, Aristotle and 
Seneca,”” he forgets an allusion to Virgil, ‘‘in secundo Eneydos’’ and to Aesop. 
Moreover, he omits any reference to Alain Chartier or to Pathelin, both cited, and 
the latter even imitated, by d’Amerval. He might also well have noted the extent 


of the influence of Villon upon the author, who frequently refers to him and even 
echoes him. 


“Mais o sont les nesges d’antan?”’ 
he asks and continues: 


“Ils sont passez eux et leur iours, 
Ils sont bien loing s’ils vont tousiours.”’ 


Such a subject as the reading of a man of d’Amerval’s time is too fertile for an editor 
to neglect. Scholarship knows what it owes to the catalogue of Charles d’Orleans’ 
library or to the careful study of Rabelais’ buffoonery about the Library of Saint 
Victor: and a few pages on the subject of the books familiar to d’Amerval, for which 
the work contains abundant material, would have been valuable. 


1 There is no Philippus of Pergamum in history. The man here referred to is 
Philip of Bergamo (latine Pergamum), author of the Speculum Regiminis, an exposi- 
tion of the Disticha Catonis, the book referred to on page 130. 

The condition of the text is rather deplorable. Almost every page contains 
errors which have not been accounted for in the appendix. The few attempts at 
emendation are not very successful. So for instance: on page 70 the text “In di 
ultimo” is corrected and made to read ‘‘in distinctione ulttmo” (sic); it should be 
of course ‘‘ Judith ultimo (capite),’’ for in fact what follows is a quotation from the 
last chapter of Judith.—Editor’s Note. 
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It is impossible to read the work through without being from time to time 
reminded of Rabelais. The repetitive lists used with such a verve by the great 
Tourangeau are abundantly found in d’Amerval’s work. Such is the enumeration of 
games recalling, although much shorter, Rabelais’ list of Gargantua’s games. Again 
the famous speech of Hippotadée to Panurge comes to mind as the eye falls upon a 
passage on God's power and mercies. 


“Il fait beau temps la of Dieu veult 
Et ot luy plaist il gresle ou pleut, 
Mais tous coins sont fait ytieulx 
Qu’ il ne fait rien que pour le myeulx. 
Il est tout bon et tout puisant, 

Tous regardant et congnoissant, 
Juste et leal.”’ 


But resemblance goes farther. In a debate between Satan and Lucifer as to whether 
Satan shall or shall not reveal to his superior the sins of lawyers, Lucifer ejaculates 
alternately 

“Sy, n’en sonne mot” 
and 

“Sy, t’en desgorge,”’ 


a parallel with the debate on Panurge’s marriage that cannot fail to strike the reader. 
Is this resemblance fortuitous? Did Rabelais know and use the Deabdlerie, or had he 
and d’Amerval a common model? Mr. Ward passes the matter over in silence, and 
yet some remarks upon it seem almost inevitable. 

In brief, Mr. Ward's preface leaves us wishing for a more historic treatment of 
his author. There is a certain disappointment in his failure to take account of pre- 
ceding and of succeeding literature—to place his poet, in fine, more definitely in the 
stream of time. 

A reviewer has the duty to point out defects even in admirable work. Mr. 
Ward's defects are slight in comparison with his learning and his very real services to 
scholarship. There is a rising interest in mediaeval life fostered by recent works 
intended for the reading public. Those who wish to sustain their interest by closer 
knowledge may profitably turn to Mr. Ward's volume, a landmark on the border line 
between the old and new, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

CAROLINE RuvuTz-REES 

GREENWICH, CONN. 


F F Communications. Edited for the Folklore Fellows by Walter Anderson, Johannes 
Bolte, Kaarle Krohn, Knut Liestgl, C. W. von Sydow. Vols. XVII, 2-XVIII, 1, 
Nos. 56-60. Helsingfors, 1925. 

The valuable Communications of the Folklore Fellows continue their precious 
succession and offer the most diversified materials for the use of scholars. The most 
recent publications deal largely with the statistical side of Folklore investigation and 
are calculated to lighten the labors of students in finding their way through a mass of 
material which has within the last few years assumed portentous dimensions. I shall 
mention the new Communications in the order of their subjects. 

To the large number of catalogues of Folk-Tale collections already published is 
now added: No. 60, Lappische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten, ausgearbeitet von J. 
Qvigstad. Helsingfors, 1925, pp. 62. The author mentions the printed collections 
of Lappish tales and his own extensive manuscript collections and those of others. 
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The contents of all these are minutely analyzed and listed according to the system 
of Antti Aarne in F F Comm., Nos. 3, 8, 25. The localities are carefully noted and 
the student interested in the vexed question of the diffusion of popular tales will find 
in this Communication new material for the geographical study of the subject. 

Of a somewhat similar nature is No. 56, Die Typen der Griechisch-Rémische 
Fabel. Mit einer Einleitung tiber das Wesen der Fabel von Walter Wienert. Helsing- 
fors, 1925, pp. 186. The object of this extensive work is to furnish the student of 
Greek and Romar fables with a catalogue of all the fables which have come down to 
us from classical antiquity arranged according to topics and with indexes which 
facilitate ready reference to any individual fable or personages or incidents. Dr. 
Wienert’s monograph is much more than a mere analytical catalogue of fables. It 
comprises also an introduction on the nature of the Fable, the transmission of the 
Greek and Roman Fables, the classification of Fables, the “‘story”’ and ‘‘sense”’ 
types of Fables, a survey of these two types and, finally, an analytical index of 
Fables, by means of which any character or action can be found readily. 

All students who have busied themselves with tracing a given story and its 
incidents through the literature of Europe and the Orient (e.g., the sources of the 
Canterbury Tales) have felt the great need of some comprehensive index of motifs. 
As long ago as 1891 the International Folk Lore Congress printed a List of Folk-Tale 
Incidents common to European Folk-Tales with Bibliographical References by J. 
Jacobs. Individual tales have often been indexed, the most notable being Miss 
Cox’s Cinderella in the Folk Lore Society’s publications, vol. XXXI, 1893. An 
interesting article might be written on this topic and in these days of endless con- 
cordances an index of motifs in Folk-Tales might well engage the activities of Amer- 
ican scholars. A beginning of classification was made by Antti Aarne in the earlier 
F F Communications, Nos. 3, 8, 25, which has proved very useful and has since been 
adopted by many collectors of Folk-Tales, the latest being J. Qvigstad in the Lappish 
collections just noticed above. Convenient as is Aarne’s system, it is after all only 
an index of types, not of motifs. A plan of such a work is now proposed in No. 59, 
Motif et Theme. Plan d'un Dictionnaire des Motifs de Contes Populaires, de Légendes, 
et de Fables, par Arthur Christensen. Helsingfors, 1925, pp. 52. The author is 
favorably known by an interesting collection of Persian stories in the popular dialect 
published at Copenhagen in 1918 by the Royal Danish Society. After showing the 
difficulty of making an alphabetical index of motifs, the author asks whether it is 
possible to find a method of registration which will enable one to find any motif he is 
seeking. He answers his question by saying that it was not until he took into 
account the difference between the notions “motif” and “‘théme”’ that he began 
to see the solution of the problem. ‘“‘If we designate,”’ he says, ‘“‘by the phrase 
éléments de relation the simplest parts into which we can divide a narrative, whether 
it be historical or fictitious, we discover in stories (popular tales, fables, legends, 
myths) the existence of a peculiar kind of éléments de relation. They are episodes 
which captivate the audience by their strangeness or by their comic or tragic effect, 
and by their dramatic and concise character are easily remembered in all their 
details. Such pregnant elements which ‘“‘take,” according to a psychological law 
difficult to define, and detach themselves more or less easily from their primitive 
connection to enter into new combinations, we call motifs. . . . I understand by 
theme the fundamental idea expressed by a motif or an assembly of motifs. . . 
Having examined a large number of stories with a théme and fables, I have tried to 
discover a natural classification, one found in the material itself. . . . I finally under- 
stood that it was necessary to put aside at once a kind of themes which can be com- 
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prised under the name of ‘“‘expériences de la vie,”’ or simply ‘‘expériences,” with its 
particular classification. The category would embrace most fables properly so called. 
All the ‘“‘thémes” which do not belong to this category can be arranged under a 
number of definite groups, viz., temperament (moral character, themes which serve 
to illustrate moral types); cunning (ingenuity, tricks and deceits); subgroup: flashes 
of wit; foolishness (stupidity, heedlessness and confusion, madness); error (mistakes, 
blunders); destiny (undeserved fortune and misfortune); consequences (results of a 
certain mode of action, deserved fortune or misfortune). 

Christensen says, p. 11, ‘‘I have asked myself whether this grouping was not 
fortuitous, and whether in collecting more material I should not discover more 
groups. But new researches brought me always back to the same groups.”’ Finally 
Christensen says, p. 20, ‘‘The dictionary of popular traditions of which I have just 
sketched the plan, must’ contain as complete as possible the bibliography of all the 
‘motifs’ and “‘thémes.’’ The reader will find there references to all that has been 
written on the origin and history of any “ motif” (group of “‘ motifs,” epic accessory, 
“‘théme’’) and to all the places in folklore literature where the “ motif” in question 
isfound. For “motifs” on which already exist thorough studies, it will be enough to 
refer to these studies, adding if necessary supplementary notes. Such a plan can 
be realized only by international collaboration.” 

In No. 51 of the F F Communications reviewed in the RoMANIc_ Review, vol. 
XVI, p. 266, E. Mogk examined at length the novelistic treatment of mythological 
materials by Snorri Sturlason and his school. He now returns to the subject in two 
brief papers: No. 57, Lokis Anteil an Baldrs Tode, pp. 3, and No. 58, Zur Giganto- 
machie der Véluspdé, pp. 10. In the first paper Mogk shows very clearly that prior to 
the Younger Edda there is no trace of any share of Loki in the death of Balder, and 
proves quite conclusively that the introduction of Loki in the catastrophe arose from 
the desire to explain the punishment of Loki, which is, in the older mythological 
materials, unconnected with Balder’s death. In the second paper Mogk treats 
from the same standpoint the question of the Battle of the Giants and the Builder 
of Asgard in the Vélusp4. Mogk says, p. 9, ‘‘ When Snorri in the story of the Builder 
of Asgard cites the strophes of the Véluspé as a proof of his account, it is an excellent 
witness of the way in which he or his schocl has combined heterogeneous materials 
with old sources because they were no longer understood. What is here brought into 
connection with the strophes of the Véluspa is the widespread folk tale of the out- 
witted giant or troll, in whose place, especially in Germany, the devil appears. It 
has long been recognized that between this troll story and that of the Builder of 
Asgard as it is found in the Snorri Edda there is almost complete agreement, with 
the exception of the dénouement.” Mogk concludes with the words: “The fact 
shows again how careful one must be about explaining the old texts with the help 
of the Snorri Edda. Since the fall of paganism and until the thirteenth century an 
immense mass of new materials has come to the north, as is shown not only in the 
Snorri Edda, but in the entire prose literature of Iceland.” 

I was just finishing this compte when I received from Dr. Johannes Bolte the 
news of the death of Antti Aarne whose name has occurred so frequently in these 
reviews of the F F Communications. I take from Dr. Bolte’s obituary in the Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde in Berlin a few details of the life and accomplish- 
ment of this eminent scholar who was born at Pors (Bjérneborg), December 5, 1867. 
He studied at the University of Helsingfors and came under the influence of Professor 
Kaarle Krohn who aroused his interest in the study of comparative Folk Lore. 
After teaching for a time in private and secondary schools, he took his doctor’s degree 
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and became docent in Helsingfors, and in 1922 was named extraordinary professor of 
Finnish and comparative Folk Lore. It is not necessary to call the attention of the 
readers of the RoMANIC REviEw to Aarne’s frequent and valuable contributions to 
the F F Communications. He was only fifty-eight when he died on the 5th of last 
February. The few American scholars who have followed with interest his career 
and been helped in their studies by his valuable contributions to comparative Folk 
Lore will like to associate their sorrow with that of his European colleagues and 
friends and with them deplore the untimely death of the “tireless, amiable, and 
modest scholar whom we have to thank for such precious contributions to our knowl- 
edge and from whom we had hoped for yet more.” 


T. F. CRANE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY NOTES 


University of California, Berkeley, California: Mr. R. K. Spaulding has been 
called to the University of Michigan as assistant professor. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from this University in 1925, his thesis subject being: ‘‘A Study of the 
History and Syntax of the Progressive Constructions in Spanish.” Mrs. Beatrice 
Q. Cornish, who also received her Ph.D. degree in May 1925, her thesis being a study 
of ‘Francisco Navarro Villoslada,’’ has remained in the department of Spanish of 
this University. 

Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri: Professor John A. Ray, Docteur 
de l'Université, Paris, has been called to the chair of Spanish and Italian in this 
University. Professor Ray, who is also an M.A. of Yale, is author of Drake dans 
la poésie espagnole (1570-1732), Paris, 1906. Mr. Louis A. Salbitano, A.M., Colum- 
bia, has accepted an instructorshiv in Spanish and Italian. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona: Mr. José D. Arévalo has been appointed 
instructor in Spanish in this University, and Miss Frances Eberling has received an 
appointment as teaching fellow in Spanish. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois: Dr. Harry Kurz, who is preparing an edition 
of Lesage’s Aventure du flibustier Beauchéne, taught at the Summer Session of 
Columbia University. Miss Sarah Coleman taught at the University of Chicago 
during the Summer Quarter. Miss Dorothy Parker has come to Knox College to 
take charge of the French House. Mr. Edward Caldwell, a trustee of Knox College, 
has presented this institution with a collection of first editions of early works on the 
history of the North West, among which are books in French, such as accounts of 
Champlain, Cartier, La Hontan, Tonti, Charlevoix, LaSalle. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine: Miss Frances E. Arnold, instructor in 
Spanish at this University, has been promoted to an assistant professorship. Miss 
Marion Buzzell, who spent last year in study at Columbia University, has returned 
to the University with the rank of assistant professor. Mr. C. Floyd Whitcomb, 
formerly instructor of French at the University of Maine, is now head of the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages in the Danbury (Conn.) High School. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin: Professor Henry H. Armstrong has been 
granted a sabbatical leave of absence for the second semester of the academic year 
1925-1926, which he will devote to study. Associate Professor Frank Colucci spent 
last summer travelling in Spain and Italy. 

Avma Le Duc 
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FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


PROVINCIAL LirERARY ACTIviTiIEs: Far from being exclusively concentrated in 
Paris, dramatic art is eagerly cultivated in the provinces of France, as is evinced 
by the success attending the performances of Porché’s La Vierge au grand coeur, 
at the Théatre du Moyen-Age at Avignon, and that of Monna Vanna at the Théatre 
Antique de la Cité, at Carcassonne. Besides, a number of amateur theatrical com- 
panies in the eastern provinces have been grouped in a society under the name of 
Union des Sociétés d’Art Dramatique de l’Est.—MAaAupaAssant: A monument was 
unveiled on July 19 at Tourville-sur-Arques, the native village of the writer—Lrs 
JEUNEsS: Quite significant may seem the majority of votes which went to Charles 
Maurras in the recent inquiry among Louvain students as to who should be con- 
sidered the Master of modern youth. Bourget and Barrés come next in rank. But 
this opinion is not shared by everybody, as may be inferred from the supplement 
to the October number of Le Mouvement des faits et des idées in which we find an 
article entitled ‘‘Un ennemi de la civilisation chrétienne,”’ directed at M. Maurras 
himself—Assft RovussELot’s successor at the Institut catholique de Paris, Canon 
Meunier, has equipped a research laboratory of orthophony at Nevers, to which has 
been annexed a clinic for the re-education of the deaf—Lours Hémon: Canadian 
admirers of the author of Maria Chapdelaine have placed a commemorative plate 
on Hémon’s native house at Brest.—Awarps: Among those recently promoted to the 
Légion d’Honneur are to be mentioned Madame Louise Laura Favier, M. Henri 
Massis, chevaliers, and M. Pierre de Nolhac, commandeur. Madame Favier is an 
accomplished aviator, and the author of Les Chevaliers de l’air. M. Massis is chief 
editor of the Revue Universelle and author of Jugements.—Arts Décoratirs: A well- 
informed article by M. Henri Clouzot on the Exposition des Arts décoratifs was 
published in the August number of the Larousse mensuel. It is a very complete 
study of modern French art as represented at the Exposition which attracted millions 
of visitors. In connection with the same topic, we may mention the publication by 
L’ Art vivant of L’Exposition des Arts décoratifs de 1925, illustrated with numerous 
photographs of the most original creations. It offers a synthetic view of the great 
artistic effort of the past year.—ADOLPHE Brisson: The well-known critic died on 
August 28. He had married Yvonne Sarcey the daughter of Francisque Sarcey, 
familiarly known to the reading public as Cousine Yvonne. With her collaboration 
he directed the Annales Politiques et Littéraires, one of the most popular publications 
in France, and organized the Université des Annales. He is best known for his 
dramatic criticism.—CooPERATION INTELLECTUELLE: On October Ist at the Palais 
Royal was opened the Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle. The 
Institut, under the direction of M. Julien Luchaire, endeavors to establish codrdina- 
tion between intellectual workers of all countries.—Livres Francais: A special 
number of Papyrus has been published in which is found an interesting survey of the 
French book industry as represented at the Exposition des Arts décoratifs in Paris. 
This number, which includes a brief history of that industry during the last fifty years, 
is copiously illustrated and affords valuable documents for bibliophiles—TH&AtrE 
DES JeEuNEs Auteurs: This is a company recently formed by sixty-six young 
dramatists under the literary leadership of Henry Bidou. The plays will be given 
at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier.—Pavut-Lovuis Courrier’s Centenary was 
celebrated at Tours and at Véretz—Srxwana, 58 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, the 
formation of whose literary committee was announced in our July-September number, 
selected the following books as representative of the best French literature of our 
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days: May: Fabre (Lucien), Le Tarramagnou; Bordeaux (Henri), Le Coeur et le 
Sang; Daudet (Léon), Un Jour d’Orage; Baumann (Emile), Saint-Paul; De 
Pesquidou (J.), Le Livre de Raison.—June: Bloch (Jean-Richard), La Nuit kurde; 
Kessel (J.) et Iswolsky (H.), Les Rois aveugles; Chauffier (Louis-Martin), L’Epervier; 
Bainville (Jacques), Le dix-huit Brumaire; Dubech (Lucien), Les Chefs de file de la 
Jeune Génération—July: Béraud (Henri), Au Capucin gourmand; Arnoux (Alex- 
andre), Suite Variée; Longnon (Henri), La Nouvelle Héléne; D’Arnoux (Jacques), 
Paroles d'un Revenant; Beaunier (André), Vie amoureuse de Julie Lespinasse.— 
August: De Régnier (Henri), Le Divertissement Provincial; Jaloux (Edmond), Le 
Coin des Cyprés; Rouff (Marcel), L’Homme et la Montagne; Dumur (Louis), La Croix 
rouge et la Croix blanche; Stéphan (Raoul), La Troublante Renconire—Septembre: 
Pourrat (Henri), A Ja Belle Bergére; Hippeau (Jean-Paul), La bonne Odeur de la 
Terre; Marchon (Albert), Le Bachelier sans vergogne; Goyau (Georges), Un grand 
Missionnaire, le Cardinal Lavigerie——PEN-CLuUBS: An international convention of 
Pen Clubs took place in Paris, at the end of May. The subject of translations was 
discussed and measures were taken to the effect that each club should bring to the 
attention of other clubs, material worthy of being translated into their respective 
tongues.—RENE Gut died in September. He was a true poet but his efforts to 
correlate ideas and feelings with musical and pictorial harmony make his works 
very subtle and obscure for the uninitiated.—Bussanc: In our last number we men- 
tioned the Trentenaire of the Thé4tre du Peuple, one of the most original dramatic 
efforts of to-day. Hidden in a valley of the Vosges, this vast theater, with its 
rustic architecture, its invisible orchestra and the disposition of its seats, is absolutely 
distinct from the many Théatres en plein air. It has an organization unique in the 
history of contemporary dramatic art: the audience is composed of people belonging 
to all classes; the plays are national in character; the actors observe the strictest 
anonymity; no one derives any salary whatsoever, since all who are engaged in that 
work are volunteers. Worthy of admiration is the work of M. Pottecher, the 
founder of this theater. He has fully attained his ideal which was “‘to create a truly 
national stage where the collective genius of the race would find expression as in 
Greece; to establish a stage without the slightest commercial preoccupation, in order 
to offer on festive days great spectacles that would unite in the same emotions men 
bound together by common remembrances and with the same hopes.” Mostly 
composed by M. Pottecher himself, the plays are drawn from legendary sources 
(Morteville, le Chateau de Hans, Amys et Amyle), or from national or religious ones 
(Liberté, la Passion de Jeanne d’Arc); they are free from some of the current tend- 
encies of modern dramatic literature, being full of genuine poetry, noble aspiration 
and gentle satire. Americans touring through the Vosges should not fail to visit 
this unusual spot.—Eurore NouvELLE: The managing editor of this international 
and political magazine, Mlle. Louise Weiss, is touring the United States with the 
object of becoming acquainted with American opinion concerning international 
problems. RENE VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 





FRENCH BOOK NOTES 


ANNUAIRE GENERAL DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER, 1925.—The great 
economic and political French directory, published by the Société d’Etudes et 
d’Informations économiques. Contains the most recent and exact information on 
the situation of France and the 75 nations of the world: constitution, army, navy, 
finance, commerce, national production, currency, measures, intellectual institutions, 
etc. 
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Bizarp (Dr. Léon).—Souvenirs d'un médecin des prisons de Paris. Bolo-Pacha, 
Mata-Hari, and many other prisoners were in the care of the author who, for over 
twenty-five years, has been the medical officer in charge of the Saint-Lazare Prison. 
The book is a simple and very sincere account of Dr. Bizard’s experience. 

CxHAMSON (André).—Roux le Bandit. A wood-cutter of the Cévennes mountains 
refused to join the army during the war and fled into the mountains where for four 
years he hid himself in the forest. Why did he flee and why did we join? This 
forms the topic of many conversations between the peasants during the long winter 
evenings. 

EscHOLIER (Raymond).—Quand on conspire. The author of Cantegril and of 
La Nuit gives us in his new book a story of love and adventure in which he describes 
very wittily and satirically the ways of the French Sétond Empire. 

GAUMENT ET C&£.—A series of short plays, full of wit and action. 

HistorrRE GENERALE DES PEUPLES.—Three volumes published under the direc- 
tion of Maxime Petit, Vol. I.—The first volume of this work offers a most suggestive 
picture of the life of all the peoples of the earth, under all aspects, as well as the 
development of human civilization from the origins to the end of the Middle Ages. 
It is an original piece of work, utilizing the data of modern erudition, and containing 
600 pictures and numerous plates of a strictly documentary character. 

LAMARTINE.—Ciuvres Choisies. Poésie, 2 vols.; Prose, 2 vols. A compre- 
hensive and extensive selection where all the works of this great writer are repre- 
sented. Classification of the works according to the date of their production; dif- 
ferent readings; unpublished passages; substantial notices due to the pen of an 
eminent Lamartinian: such are the characteristics of this edition which makes it 
possible to obtain an exact idea of the production and genius of this great writer. 

Porte (Marcel).—Comment Paris s'est formé. A small book of 68 pages in 
which the author gives a summary of his learned book, Une vie de cité, Paris de sa 
naissance &@ nos jours. It forms the twenty-first volume of the useful series Pour 
connattre Paris published by Hachette et Cie under the auspices of the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. (Each volume is translated into English.) 

PouLAILLE (Henri).—Ames neuves. A series of short stories which form a 
vivid and suggestive picture of childhood. The book is very simply written and 
imparts an impression of misery. 

QueEntoux (Gaston).—Les Arts Décoratifs Modernes en France. An anthology 
of applied arts. This volume contains 830 photographic reproductions of the creations 
of French contemporary artists in every branch of art: Architecture, Wrought Iron, 
Stained Glass, Furniture, Art Pottery, Textiles, Tapestry, etc. Notices and com- 
mentaries by leading specialists. 

Roux-SERVINE.—Les Jeux de l'amour et du voyage. Pleasant and airy travel 
talks. Description of the Alps. 

SCHNEIDER (Edouard).—Les Heures Bénédictines. An enlarged and revised 
edition, preceded by a life of Saint Benedict. First volume of a series Les Grands 
Ordres Monastiques. 

SOULIE DE Morant (Georges).—La Brise au clair de lune. A very old Chinese 
story. Intrigues, customs. Altogether very well done. 

TRISTAN BERNARD.—Mots croisés. A book of cross-word puzzles in French with 
a witty preface by the famous humorist. 

VERNE (H.) et CHAVANCE (R.).—Pour comprendre l'art décoratif moderne en 
France. The 1925 exhibition of Applied Arts is still the subject of much discussion. 
The forms of art therein exhibited are either enthusiastically admired or bitterly 
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criticised; many people were merely surprised. However the present phase of 
French art is not the result of a fanciful creation: it is part of a logical system of 
evolution. Romanticism was the free expression of individual temperament in 
France. Later mechanical civilization multiplied regular and geometrical forms 
to which the eyes became more and more accustomed. New conditions of life made 
for celerity, multiplicity and directness in every respect; hence a new taste for 
geometrical simplicity, and colour being used to relieve the monotony that would 
otherwise result from the new artistic formula. The industrial development which 
resulted from the progress of science made possible the manufacture of wholesale 
reproductions of works of art, but at the same time destroyed creative spirit and 
individual initiative. It wag against this sterility that, in 1900, French artists, 
spurred by the example of Belgians, created the so-called Modern-Style which 
however was not entirely successful. The authors have very clearly outlined the 
development of these artistic tendencies in architecture, interior decoration, costume, 
jewelry, etc. 515 illustrations. 
RENE VAILLANT 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


FRENCH BOOK LISTS 


I. PoETRY 
May 
ALIBERT (Francois-Paul), La Guirlande lyrique. 6fr. Garnier fréres. 
APOLLINAIRE (Guillaume), JI ya. ... 12fr. A. Messein. 


AuURADON (Pierre), Arc-en-ciel. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 

La Batut (Pierre de), Le Coeur en deux. 5 fr. E. Gauthier. 

DuBois (J.), Monologues et Poésies & dire pour jeunes filles. 6 fr. 75. Libr. Stock. 

Duncan (Gabrielle William), Les Lueurs du flambeau. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Pensée 
latine. 

FABRE (Jean-Henri), Poésies frangaises et provengales. 18fr. Delagrave. 

FERRAND-WEYNER (Yvonne), Siances. 7 fr. 50. Le Divan. 

Launay (Hilaire), Couleurs du temps. 8 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

RueEt (Noel), L’Escarpolette fleurie. 25 fr. KR. Simonson. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), L’Enclos du réve. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), Les Heures d'amour. 5 fr. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

VIRENQUE (Claire), Les Souvenesz-vous. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 


June 
ARNAL (Emilie), Les Chansons d’Aello. 7 fr. Chiberre. 
ARNAULD (Céline), L’A paisement de l’éclipse. 9 fr. Les Ecrivains réunis. 
AUBERLIEU (Maurice d’), Le Seuil illuminé. 6 fr. Edit. Les Gémeaux. 
AUFREMONT (Albert), Les Crevaisons de Populo. 1ofr. Chiberre. 
BARBILLION (Dr.), Mon vieux collége. 20fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
FouLON DE VAULX (André), Poésies. 15 fr. A. Lemerre. 
CREANGE (Pierre), Le Chemin éternel. 10 fr. Chiberre. 
MELON (Joseph), Les Soleils reviendront. 7 fr. Perrin et Cie. 
Proust (Pierre-Henry), La Maison aux mille fenétres. 6 fr. Chiberre. 
YVANE (Marguerite), La Lumiére disparue. 6fr. Chiberre. 
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July 
DAGHER (Jean), Songe d’amour. Notes et souvenirs. 6{r. A. Messein. 
FESCHOTTE (Jacques),. . . D’Amour. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 


HeERvE (Henriette), Dilection. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 

Martyn (Geneviéve), Mes roses, et petites et grandes choses. 6 fr. A. Messein. 

N .. ., Dieux d’Egypte. 12 fr. Ala Caravelle. 

REGNIER (Henri de), Oeuvres de Henri de Régnier. Poésies diverses. Podmes anciens 
et romanesques. Tel qu’un songe. 18fr. Mercure de France. 

RvueEt (Noel), Deremiana. 6fr. Edit. du Prisme. 

SIGNORET (Emmanuel), Eve. 15 fr. Edit. Montaigne. 

VitTa (Emile), Pierrette au Mont de-Piété. 5 fr. A. Messein. 

WarneEy (Lucien), Avant .. . Pendant... Aprés. 6fr. A. Messein. 


August 
CHAMPAGNE (Paul), Réves et Réalités. 6 fr. La Bonne Idée. 
DanpieEu (Arnaud), Le Cercle vicieux. 6fr.75. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
Grépon (Marguerite), Le Beau Voyage interrompu. 6 fr. 75. Edit. du Monde 
moderne. 
RADIGUET (Raymond), Les Joues en feu. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


II. NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


May 
Artus (Louis), La Maison du fou. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
Artus (Louis), La Maison du sage. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
Artus (Louis), Le Vin de lavigne. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
AUuDIGIER (Camille), Hégésippe Simon, homme politique. 7 fr.95. Edit. du Monde 
moderne. 
BaILton (André), Un homme si simple. 6 fr. 75. F. Rieder et Cie. 
Barty (Auguste), La Vesiale. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 
BANGOR (Noel), Métamorphoses. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 
BERTRAND (Louis), Jean Perbal. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 
Bitty (André), L’Ange qui pleure. 6fr. Nouv. Revue critique. 
Bitty (André), La Trentaine. 5 fr. A. Messein. 
BONMARIAGE (Sylvain), Les Vertus patriciennes. 8 fr. Pensée frangaise. 
CHABRIER (Charlotte), Une jolie femme meurt deux fois. 7 {r.50. A. Michel. 
CHAFFIOL-DEBILLEMONT (F.), Le Parc dévasté. 7 fr. 50. Librairie des Lettres. 
CIGALIER (David), Une Frangaise. 8 fr. 50. Pensée francaise. 
Dawson (Warrington), Le Sacrifice de Paul Clermont. 8 fr. Perrin et Cie. 
Dunan (Renée), La Derniére Jouissance. 7 fr. 50. France-Edition. 
Epuy (Michel), Heures passionnées. 7 fr. 50. Figuiére. 
FaBrE (Lucien), Le Tarramagnou. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue frangaise. 
Faro (Camille), Zoupetie. 6 fr. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 
GARENNE (Albert), La Captive nue. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
GasTINE (Louis), La Danse rouge. 6 fr. 50. Evolution sociale frangaise. 
Hamon (Marcel), Les Désaxés. 7 fr. 50. Librairie des Lettres. 
Hocue (Jules), Florina, orpheline de guerre. 7 {r.50. E. Fasquelle. 
IsARLOV (George), L’Annonciation. 7 fr. 50. H. Reynaud. 
Joannis (F. de), Jusqu’d la lie. 7 fr. 50. E. Figuiere. 
Kixou YamatTa, Masako. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Stock. 
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LAGRANGE (Paul), L’Honneur du juge. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 

Lesors (Paul), La Rédemption. 8fr. Pensée francaise. 

LEFEBVRE (Louis), Les Mouvements dela flamme. 8fr.50. Edit. dela Vraie France. 
Lemery (Héléne), La Voie passionnée. 10fr. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
MADELINE (André), Nos vingt ans. 6 fr. 75. Calmann-Levy. 

MAuRIERE (Gabriel), Te voir sourire. 8 fr. Pensée frangaise. 

Monrtarcis (Jean), Par devant notaire. 8 fr. Pensée francaise. 

Monztrort (Eugéne), La Matiresse américaine. 7 {r.50. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
Reuze (André), Le Tour de souffrance. 7 fr. 50. A. Fayard et Cie. 

Rosert (Louis de), Octavie. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Rosny JEUNE (J.-H.), La Pigeonne. 6fr. Nouv. Revue critique. 

TREVE (Jacques), Les Erreurs emoureuses. 8 fr. Pensée francaise. 

Vioux (Marcelle), Marie-du-Peuple. 7 {r.50. E. Fasquelle. 


June 

Anpr&é-CvuEt (George), L’Homme fragile. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
BERTHEROY (Jean), Dans la barque d’Isis. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 
BEuUCLER (André), La Ville anonyme. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue francaise. 
BorpEAux (Henry), Le Coeur et le Sang. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Boret (Adrien) et Rosprn (Gilberth), Les Réveurs éveillés. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue 

francaise. 
Boutin (Charles), L’Homme qui cherche son Dieu. 6fr. Jouve et Cie. 
Bouzinac-CaMBON, Echec et Mat. 7 fr.50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Bureau (Noel), Ruptures. 6 fr. H. Le Soudier. 
CHAUFFIER (Louis-Martin), L’Epervier. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
CueEnoy (Léon), Un but. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 
Covet (Louis), La Petite Chiquette. 7 fr. 50. Nouv. Revue francaise. 
CourreEt (G.) et MoRANGE (J.), La Révolte libératrice. 6fr.75. Edit. Les Gémeaux. 
DaBAUMONT, Fréres ennemis. 4 fr.95. A. Mame et fils. 
Davip (Georges), Ritcourt, un caractére de chien. 6fr.75. Rieder et Cie. 
DAviGNoN (Henri), Un pénitent de Furnes. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
DeExosrRaA (Maurice), La Madone des Sleepings. 7 fr. 50. Baudiniére. 
Dunourcau (Francois), L’Enfant de la victoire. 8 fr. 50. Ed. de la Vraie France. 
ELDER (Marc), La Farce des Tripe. 7 fr. 50. E. Figuiére. 
Fremy (Claude), Vivre son réve. 6 fr. 75. Calmann-Lévy. | 
KEssEL (J.) et Iswotsxy (Héléne), Les Rois aveugles. 7 fr. 50. Les Editions de 

France. 
LACRETELLE (Jacques de), La Bonifas. gfr. Nouvelle Revue frangaise. 
LEBLANC (Maurice), Le Formidable Evénement. 2 fr. 50. Edit. P. Lafitte. 
LEBLANC (Maurice), La Vie extraordinaire de Balthazar. 7 fr. 50. P. Lafitte. 
Lettry (H.), Gestes de femmes. 1fr. Jouve et Cie. 
LoMBARD (Jacques), La Confession nocturne. 7 fr. 50. Alph. Lemerre. 
LONGNON (Jean), La Nouvelle Héléne. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
MIOMANDRE (Francis de), L’Ombre et l'amour. 7 fr. 50. Vald. Rasmussen. 
MISTLER (Jean), Chéteaux en Baviere. 6fr.75. Calmann-Lévy. 
Moranp (Paul), L’Europe galante. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
PIERREFEU (Jean de), L’Anti-Plutarque. 8 fr. 50. Edit. de France. 
REYNAUD (Jean-Charles), La Tragédie de Lourdes. 3 fr. J. Tallandier. 
Roa (Léon), Le Mariage impromptu. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de la Revue Mondiale. 
Rosny JEUNE (J. H.), Claire Técel, avocat dla Cour. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
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RourF (Marcel), L’Homme et la Montagne. 7 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

Sauty (Louis), Dans l’Antre des dieux. 7fr.50. E. Figuiére et Editions Littéraires. 
Scuwas (Raymond), Mathias Crismant. 7 {r.50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
SHEPHEARD, As-tu vu ca, dis? 7 fr.95. F. Tassel. 

SoupauLT (Philippe), Le Bar de l'amour. 4 fr.50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

STEPHAN (Raoul), La Troublante Rencontre. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

VAUDOYER (Jean-Louis), Raymonde Mangematin. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
VERMEYLEN (Gustave), Le Juif Errant. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 


July 

ArvEL (H¢nri), L’Imprudente Aventure. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Arnac (Marcel), 83 Centimétres d’aventures. 10 fr. Georges-Anquetil. 

“Arnoux (Alexandre), Suite variée. 7 fr. B. Grasset. 

Béraup (Henri), Au capucin gourmand. 7 fr.50. A. Michel. 

Betz (Maurice), L’Incertain. 7 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 

BorpEAux (Henry), Paysages romanesques des Alpes. 7 fr. 50. Ed. de la Vraie 
France. 

DausrIvE (Marc), Le Manoir en folie. 7 fr.50. Baudiniére. 

Deutscu (Léon), J'ai acheté cette femme. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 

Do..ey (Georges), Le Cupidon joufflu. 7 fr. 50. Edit. de France. 

Dutac (Edouard), Histoires gasconnes. 7 fr.50. Edit. de France. 

Dumur (Louis), La Croix Rouge et la Croix Blanche ou la Guerre chez les neutres. 7 fr. 
50. A. Michel. 

EsME (Jean d’), L’Ame de la brousse. 2 fr. 50. Ferenczi et fils. 

ForBIN (Victor), Le Secret dela vie. 7 fr.50. Baudiniére. 

Frapié (Léon), Gamins de Paris. 7 fr. 50. Vald. Rasmussen. 

Fr&zIN (Julia), Le Chaine sans fin. 7 fr.50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

GaLTIER-BotssizRE, La Bonne Vie. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 

Harry (Gérard), L’Indigne Rivale. tofr. La Renaissance du Livre. 

IstRATI (Panait), Les Haidoucs. Présentation des Haidoucs. 7fr.50. F. Rieder et 
Cie. 

JaveE (Marie), Le Masque du génie. 7 fr. 50. La Renaissance du Livre. 

JALABERT (Pierre), Garrigou, joyeux philosophe. 7 fr. Aux Editeurs associés. 

Kaun (Gustave), L’Aube énamourée. 7 fr. 50. Edit. Montaigne. 

LeBLanc (Maurice), Dorothée, danseuse de corde. 2 fr. 50. P. Lafitte. 

Le Marre (Eveline), L’Ancétre. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Leroux (Gaston), Les Ténébreuses, la fin d’un monde. 7 fr. J. Tallandier. 

LoNGWoRTH CHAMBRUN, La Nouvelle Desdémone. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Marso (Camille), Le Perroquet bleu. G. Cres et Cie. 

MILLE (Pierre), Le Diable au Sahara. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Parar (Pierre), Plus prés de toi. 7 fr. Baudiniére. 

Pourrat (Henri), A Ja belle bergére ou Quand Gaspard de guerre revint. 7 fr.50. A. 
Michel. 

Pourrot (Paul), La Douleur d’aimer. 7 fr. 50. Baudiniére. 

Puaux (Renée), La Grande Vague. 7 fr. 50. L’Ile de France. 

REGNIER (Henri de), Le Divertissement provincial. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 

Rey (Etienne), De l'amour. 7 {r.50. B. Grasset. 

RICHARD (Elie), Le Guide des grands ducs. 10fr. Edit. du Monde moderne. 

RIvoLuet (Georges), Les Trois Graces. 7 fr. 50. E. Fasquelle. 

RourrF (Marcel), L’Homme et la Montagne. 7 fr. 50. Emile-Paul fréres. 
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Sanpy (Isabelle), L’Homme et la Sauvageonne. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. | 
THARAUD (J. et J.), Rendez-vous espagnols. 5 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Wty et Rossi (Henry), La Fin du vice. 7 fr. 50. Henry-Parville. 


August 

Arnovux (J. d’), Paroles d’un Revenant. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Plon. 
BiLLotey (Pierre), La Fausse Amoureuse. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 
Bove (E.), Visite d’un soir. 4fr.50. Emile-Paul fréres. 
DuHAMELET (Geneviéve), La Vie et la Mort d’Eugénie de Guérin. gfr. Libr. Bloud 

et Gay. 
EsME (Jean d’), Les Barbares. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 
Finsert (Elian J.), Sous le régne de la licorne et dulion. 7 fr. 50. Edit*du Monde 

moderne. 
JaLoux (Edmond), Le Coin des Cyprés. 6fr. Nouvelle Revue critique. 
MAGreE (Maurice), La Tendre Camarade. 7 fr.50. J. Fort. 
PELADAN, La Torche renversée. 7 fr.95. Edit. du Monde moderne. 
Prosus-CorREARD, Nos petits hommes d’Etat. 7 fr. Baudiniére. 
Ruats (Elissa), La Chemise qui porte bonheur. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 


September 

BrIsE (Paul), Guitte et Georges. 7 fr. 50. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Corp.et (Robert), L’Esprit du mal. 7 fr.95. Férenczi et fils. 
Dupovy (August), La Paix des champs. 7 fr. 50. Férenczi et fils. 
FLoRAN (Mary), Tentation mortelle. 6 fr. Gautier et Languereau. 
GERMAIN (José), Le Roi des rosiers. 7 fr.95. Férenczi et fils. 
La FoucHARDIERE (G. de) et Cetvat (Félix), Le Bistro de la Chambre. 8 fr. 50. 

Férenczi et fils. 
Passy (Paul), Apres le réve. 7 fr. 50. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Pé£RocHON (Ernest), Les Hommes frénétiques. 9 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
PouLAIL_LE (Henry), Ames neuves. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


III. Drama 


May 
Brocuet (Henri), Le Jardinier qui eut peur dela mort. 2ir.50. A. Blot. 
BrocuHet (Henri), Le Pauvre qui mourut pour avoir mis des gants. 2fr.50. A. Blot. 
Marcuarp (Alfred), Devant la loge de la concierge. 7 fr. 50. Libr. Théatrale. 
MuRRACIOLE (Jacques), Ramlys. Edit. de la Pensée latine. 
TRUFFIER (Jules), Mélingue. 12fr. F. Alcan. 
VEBER, Samson. 12 fr. F. Alcan. 
Wits (J. de), Thédire. 14 fr. A. Messein. 


June 


Buteau (Henry), Fark (Henry), HEssE (Raymond), Jovet (Alphonse), NAstory 
(Lionel), VAuNots (Louis), Le Thédire au Palais. 7 fr. 50. Peyronnet et Cie. 

Gassiks (des Brulies), Anthologie du théétre frangais du moyen Gge. 7 {r.50. Dela- 
grave. 

RENAULD (Charlotte et Jeanne-Frédérique), Le Choix de Damayanti, L'Oreiller 
magique. 4fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
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July 


Guton (Henri), Le Comédien etla Grace 10fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
RoMAIN ROLiAnp, Le Jeu de l'amour et dela mort. 7 fr. 50. A. Michel. 


August 


PassEurR (Steve), La Maison ouverte. 6fr. Nouv. Revue francaise. 
RAVENNES (Jean), Essais sur le thédtre. 12{r. La Douce France. 


September 
Evans (David-Owen), Le Théétre pendant la période romantique. 10fr. Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. 
GavuMENT (G.) et C& (Camille), Farces. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 


IV. Essays, Criticism, MISCELLANEOUS 


May 

Fasres (O.), A travers Paris. 1toofr. Le Divan. 

Le Braz (Anatole), La Bretagne. 15 fr. H. Laurens. 

Mousstnac (Léon), Le Meuble frangais moderne. 25 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

BuFFIN (J.-M.), Remarques sur les moyens d’expression de la durée et du temps en 
francais. 12fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

FeyEL (Paul), Jeanne d’Arc. 2 fr. 50. Libr. Hachette. 

Po&Te (Marcel), Une vie de cité. 75 fr. A. Picard. 

SCHLUMBERGER (Gust.), Epopée byzantine a la fin du ro* siécle. s5ofr. E. de Boc- 
card. 

PEesguipoux (J. de), Le Livre de raison. 7 fr. 50. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Baumat (Francis), Tartuffe et ses avatars ‘‘De Montufar d Dom Juan.” 12 fr. E. 
Nourry. 

BAYARD (Jean-Emile), Le Quartier latin, hier et aujourd'hui. 1ofr. Jouve et Cie. 

BAYARD (Jean-Emile), Montmartre, hier et aujourd’hui. 10fr. Jouve et Cie. 

Des GRANGES (René), Le Bienheureux Charles de Blois, duc de Bretagne. 6 fr. 50. 
Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

CATALOGNE (Gérard de), Henry Bataille ou le Romantisme de linstinct. 4 fr. Edit. 
de la Pensée latine. 

MartTIN bu GARD (Maurice), Feux tournants. 25 fr. C. Bloch. 

MoreEt-Fatio (A.), Etudes sur l’Espagne. 20fr. Ed. Champion. 

MEuNIER (Pierre-Alexis), Emile Montégut. 12fr. Garnier fréres. 

PrERRE-Quint (Léon), Marcel Proust. 60fr. S. Kra. 

THERIVE (André), Opinions littéraires. 12 fr. Libr. Bloud et Gay. 

Van TIEGHEM (Paul), Précis d'histoire littéraire de l'Europe depuis la Renaissance. 
12fr. F. Alcan. 

JANET (Pierre), Eléments de psychologie pathologique. 3 fr. Vuibert. 


June 

GRUYER (Paul), Un mois en Bretagne. 15 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
HuIsMAN (G.), Pour comprendre les monuments de Paris. 20 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
Le CorsusikEr, L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’ hui. 30 fr. G. Crés et Cie. 
MonrtToRGUEIL (G.), Le Vieux Montmartre. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
QuEnNroux (Gaston), Les Arts décoratifs modernes (France). 50 fr. Larousse. 
VACQUIER (J.), Anciens chateaux de France: Ile-de-France, Compiégne, Rambouillet. 

En carton: 85 fr. F. Contet. 
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VERNE (H.) et CHAVANCE (R.), Pour comprendre l'art décoratif moderne en France. 
20 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

Lanctors (Ch.-V.), La Vie en France au moyen age. 30 fr. Libr. Hachette. 

HAUSSONVILLE (comte d’), Mme. de Staél et M. Necker. 20 fr. Calmann-Levy. 

LATREILLE (Camille), Les Derniéres Années de Lamartine. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 

BELLEssortT (André), Essai sur Voltaire. 12fr. Perrin et Cie. 

Boscuot (Adolphe), Chez nos poétes. 8 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

Daupet (Léon), L’Homme et le Poison. 5 fr. Nouv. Libr. nationale. 

Daupet (Léon), Le Roman et les Nouveaux Ecrivains. tofr. Le Divan. 

LEGRAND-CHABRIER, Rémy de Gourmont, son oeuvre. 3 fr. 75. Nouv. Revue 
critique. 

LiévrE (Pierre), Maurras. 4 fr. 50. Le Divan. 

Resoux (Paul), Colette ou le Génie du style. 2 fr. 50. Vald. Rasmussen. 

HABLOVILLE (Claude d’).—Grandes jigures de I’ église contemporaine, Mer. Duchesne, 
Mgr. Baudrillard, Mgr. Ireland. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 


July 

Léon (Paul), Art et Artistes d’aujourd’hui. 7 fr. 50. E. Fasquelle. 
MartIn (André), Saint Bernard. 3 fr. H. Laurens. 
N ..., Le Pays de France. 15 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
QuENtIoux (Gaston), Les Arts décoratifs modernes-France. 60fr. Libr. Larousse. 
Satnt-AnDRE (Claude), Louis XV intime. 75 fr. A. Morance. 
BoIGNE (comtesse de), Mémoires. 15 fr. Emile-Paul fréres. 
Barres (Maurice), Pour la haute intelligence frangaise. 9 fr. Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Bayarp (J.-C.), Le Quartier Latin, hier et aujourd'hui. 1ofr. Jouve et Cie. 
BAYARD (J.-C.), Montmartre, hier et aujourd’ hui. 1ofr. Jouve et Cie. 
CHINARD (G.), Pensées choisies de Montesquieu. 4 fr. Les Belles Lettres. 
DESFEUILLES ET LE GAL, Speak French Correctly. 5 fr. Delagrave. 
GeEnEstT (Emilie), Les Belles Citations de la littérature francaise. 7 fr. F, Nathan. 
Loti (Pierre), Journal intime. 6 fr. 75. Calmann-Lévy. 
Mérimée (H.), Le Thédtre espagnol. 5 fr. La Renaissance du Livre. 
SAINEAN (L.), Les Sources indigenes del’ étymologie frangaise. 1oofr. E.de Boccard. 
Covet (J.), Une Exposition Henry Becque a la Comédie-Frangaise. 4 fr. Ed. 

Champion. 
FLotTTEs (Pierre), Alfred de Vigny. 7 fr. 50. Perrin et Cie. 
Grraup (Victor), Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand, 12 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
HAFFLANTS (Paul), Etudes de critique littéraire. 7 fr. 50. Libr. de Lannoy. 
HEssE (Raymond) et NastorG (Lionel), Leur maniére. 7 fr. 50. B. Grasset. 
RoLAND-GossELtin, La Morale de St. Augustin. 7 fr. M. Riviére. 
NicHOLAS MurrAy Butter, Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. 20 fr. F. Alcan. 
FuNcCK-BRENTANO (F.), L’Jle St. Louis et l'Arsenal. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
Grnisty (Paul), Les Anciens Boulevards. 6 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
JULLIAN (Camille), Le Paris des Romains. 6 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
Lacour-Gayet (G.), St. Germain-des-Prés et la Coupole. 6 fr. Libr. Hachette. 
MONTORGUEIL (G.), Le Vieux Montmartre. 6fr. Libr. Hachette. 
PoETE (M.), Comment Paris s'est formé. 6 fr. Libr. Hachette. 


August 


CLépat (Léon), Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie romanes. 12 fr. H,. Cham- 
pion. 








| 
| 
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N . . ., Commémoration d’ Albert Samain @ Magny-les-Hameaux. 5 fr. Mercure de 
France. 

Curnarp (G.), Jefferson et les Idéologues. 30 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. 


FREY (Max), Les Transformations du vocabulaire frangais a I’ époque de la Révolution. 
15 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

TREICH (Léon), L’Esprit de Sacha Guitry. 5 fr. Libr. Gallimard. 

Morevx, Les Confins de la science et dela foi. 8 fr. G. Doin et Cie. 


September 


N .. ., Album de l’ Exposition des Arts décoratifs de 1925. 18 1r. Libr. Larousse. 

LEBRUN (L.) et Torsout, Dictionnaire étymologique de la Langue francaise. 15 fr. 
F. Nathan. 

DauzaT ET Bournon, Paris et ses environs. 75 fr. Libr. Larousse. 

Now et (E.), Léon Dierx. 15 fr. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

N .. ., Cinquante ans de musique frangaise (1874-1923). 180fr. Ed. musicales de 
la Librairie de France. 

LyAuTEY (maréchal), Letires du Tonkin et de Madagascar (1894-1899). 25 fr. Libr. 
A. Colin. 

RENE VAILLANT 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


EL INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


The arrival in New York of the S. S. La Bourdonnais on September 12th brought 
to a close one of the most successful trips to Spain ever conducted under the auspices 
of the Instituto de las Espafias. Most congenial people, exceptionally pleasant 
weather conditions, and total freedom from accidents or unpleasant incidents of 
any kind are among the passive causes of the success of the tour. 

The first introduction to the atmosphere of Europe was provided by three busy 
days in Paris, while an excursion by automobile from Biarritz down into the Basque 
mountains wound up the French part of the trip. In San Sebastian, the members 
of the party were guests of the mayor and several members of the Town Council. 
The entertainment consisted, in part, of a banquet on Monte Igueldo, with its 
magnificent view of the Bay of Biscay. The party received the same official recog- 
nition in Burgos, Cérdoba, Sevilla, Granada and other places, and the members 
were showered with gifts of flowers, books, cards, etc. 

On its arrival in Madrid the party was met by a distinguished group of professors 
and friends of the Centro’ de Estudios Histéricos, was conducted to waiting auto- 
mobiles and taken to the Residencia de Estudiantes. The next morning at eight 
o'clock sharp the lectures and recitations began—four weeks of direct contact with 
some of the best minds in Spain, four weeks of constant practice in hearing and 
speaking Spanish, interrupted only by the well-organized week-end visits and 
excursions. These included a reception by the city officials of Madrid, visits to the 
Prado, the Royal Palace, the palace of the Duke of Alba, trips by automobile to the 
Escorial and Segovia, by train to Tcledo, and many other features. At La Granja 
the party was graciously received by the Infanta Isabel, sister of King Alfonso XII, 
in person. 

On August eighth, at the close of the Summer Session, the party set out for the 
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south of Spain. A special feature of the visit to Cérdoba was an exhibition of the 
magnificent horses at the nationai stablesin that city. After the exhibition, members 
of the party were taken for a ride behind five of these fine steeds. At Sevilla ‘‘the 
freedom of the city” was given to the party, and every facility was provided for 
enjoying this delightful old town. A special feature was a trip by automobile to the 
ruins of Italica, where the remains of a fine Roman amphitheatre have recently been 
almost completely excavated. On the way back to the city, the tomb of Guzman 
was visited. Ronda, Algeciras, Gibraltar and Granada were included in this part 
of the trip. At the latter place, trips were made by auto and by donkeys to inter- 
esting and picturesque places in the Sierras. Returning to Madrid, the party took 
sleepers for Vigo, continuing from there by automobile to Santiago de Compostela. 
This old town, with its traditions and picturesque peasantry, is one of the most 
interesting in Europe. The party was fortunate in being able to attend a Galician 
festival, a special feature of which was a singing contest between local choral societies. 
The quality of the singing was a surprise and a delight to all. From Vigo the party 
set sail for home on August 3Ist. 

The conductor of the party, Mr. William M. Barlow, of the Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, N. Y., will be glad to receive inquiries regarding travel and study in 
Spain the coming summer. 

The local activities of the Instituto for the current year were formally opened 
on the evening of October 26th when D. Antonio Gonzalez de la Pefia gave a most 
interesting address at Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University, on ‘‘La Pintura de 
Velazquez, Reflejo de su Vida.’”’” On November 12th Professor Callcott gave an 
illustrated lecture in English before our members and the Spanish classes of Univer- 
sity Extension, on ‘‘ Intimate Glimpses of Mexican Life in Texas.” 

The Graduate Spanish Club of Columbia University, organized last year under 
the auspices of the Instituto de las Espafias, held its first meeting on Monday evening, 
November 9th. Professor H. C. Heaton, of New York University, presided and gave 
an interesting address on ‘‘Some recent publications of literary men on the present 
government in Spain.’’ Mr. Ramiro Arratia then read a paper on ‘‘La actitud de 
Hispano-América para con los Estados Unidos, vista al través de sus escritores.”’ 
These two addresses, both of which deal with questions of vital importance to the 
students of Spanish, were followed by a pleasing exposition by Mr. J. H. English of 
Columbia on ‘‘The Alternation of ‘H’ and ‘F’ in Old Spanish.” Mr. English pre- 
sented some cogent observations on this by no means unimportant feature of the 
development of the Spanish language. 

The Undergraduate Club, which was organized last spring in the University 
Extension Spanish classes and affiliated with the Instituto, resumed its activities on 
the evening of November 4th under the able direction of Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 
An encouraging number of students were present and all indications point to a very 
successful year. 

In regard to the publications of the Instituto, which form the most important 
feature of our work, it is a pleasure to say that they are now in a better condition 
financially than ever before. Since closing the agreement with the Columbia 
University Press to act as our distributors our sales have increased materially. The 
forthcoming volumes for the current year will include Lope de Vega's ‘ El Castigo del 
Discreto’ together with a Study of Conjugal Honor in the Plays of Lope, by William L. 
Fichter, Ph.D., Professor of Spanish in the University of Minnesota. Since an 
intimate understanding of the Spanish drama of the classic period can only be gained 
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through familiarity with its underlying thought and ideals, Dr. Fichter has carefully 
analyzed these. By far the most significant is the sentiment of honor, which, 
although long recognized as the mainspring of the comedia’s action, has only recently 
been adequately studied. One important phase of it—that concerning the honor of 
husband and wife—is here presented in detail, as revealed by an examination of 
Lope de Vega’s dramas in the plots of more than fifty of which conjugal honor figures 
directly or indirectly. The notes of the edition of El Castigo del Discreto are especially 
full, offering many parallel passages drawn from other plays of Lope de Vega. This 
book is in press and will shortly be ready for distribution. 

During the summer a valuable contribution to the Instituto’s collection of inter- 
esting and rare objects relating to the development of Hispanic civilization was 
received from Mr. C. F. McHale, Director of Instruction at the Centro Internacional 
de Ensefianzas, Madrid. ‘This contribution consists of a collection of seventy coins 
taken from Mr. McHale’s own collection. There is one coin representing each era 
in Spanish history from the earliest times down to the present day. It is hoped 
that at some not very distant future time this collection, together with other similar 
treasures, may be appropriately and permanently housed in the Casa de las Espafias, 
an objective at present of the Instituto which is approaching realization. 

FRANK CALLCOTT, 
Editor of Publications. 


CASA ITALIANA AND VARIA 


As a consequence of the very generous donations of Columbia University and 
of Messrs. Joseph and Michael Paterno and Anthony Campagna of New York, the 
long cherished dream of establishing an Italian House to serve as a center of Italian 
culture under the auspices of the University will soon become realized. The cam- 
paign for funds for the erection of such a structure was originated in 1921 by students 
and was revived on November 27, 1924, by a national committee under the chairman- 
ship of Hon. John J. Freschi of New York, who has devoted himself whole-heartedly 
to the cause. Recently the University purchased a site at the corner of Amsterdam 
Avenue and 117th Street for approximately $150,000, and thereon the above- 
mentioned donors will erect a six-story edifice costing $300,000 or more. It is 
proposed thereafter to collect an endowment fund of about $200,000, of which the 
income will be used for maintenance. 

According to the statement issued by President Butler and the Trustees of 
the University, ‘‘this house is to be designed, built, furnished and endowed to serve 
as the University’s center of instruction and research in the whole field of Italian 
language, literature, government, history and art.’’ It will contain lecture halls, 
library facilities and offices for the Institute of Italian Culture; and it is also earnestly 
hoped that suitable living quarters will be provided therein for visiting professors, 
whether foreign or American. There is no doubt that the erection of this edifice, 
the first of its kind yet to be established, will mark an epoch in the history of Italian 
studies in America and stimulate also interest and emulation in the closely related 
fields of French and Spanish. 


President Butler’s lectures given in 1923 at various universities of Great Britain 
have been translated into French and published in book form in the series France- 
Amérique by Alcan & Cie. The book fills a long felt need, for comparatively few 
people in France know more about the United States than what is taught them in 
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the high school course in general history. By giving to the many French readers 
clear information on the origin, development and unity of the United States of 
America, the book makes for better acquaintance, understanding and the strengthen- 
ing of the friendship which, for so many years, has bound the two peoples together. 


Romanic Review Book Service—Our subscribers are invited to avail themselves 
of our Book Service either for single orders or for the opening of an account at our 
Paris Agency. Orders should be sent directly to A. Lequesne, 59 rue de Rennes, 
Paris (VI). For further information, address R. Vaillant, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. City. 


The Union List of Serials in the United States and Canada, which is being 
edited by Winifred Gregory, under the direction of a Committee of the American 
Library Association, and published by the H. W. Wilson Company, has progressed 
through the letter I, and is already a valuable tool for the research student. It 
includes a complete bibliographical record and the location, in nearly two hundred 
libraries, of sets of periodicals and society publications. The List will make un- 
necessary any wearisome search for references and will bring to light resources 
hitherto unknown. A comparison of the List with Lanson shows, however, that in 
an astonishingly large number of instances no sets of the periodicals to which he 
refers seem to be in any of our libraries. There is room here for the development of 
some system that will prevent undue duplication and will insure the purchase by 
some library of all of these valuable publications. 





